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Preface 


On being honoured with an invitation from 
the Very Rev. Principal Lang, D.D., LL.D., 
C.V.O., to deliver a Murtle Lecture before the 
University of Aberdeen, the “‘Imitatio Christi” 
suggested itself as a subject peculiarly appro- 
priate. It was both on the line of a private 
study, extending over several years, and seemed 
very suitable for the occasion and _ place. 
Among very many historical memories, not 
the least potent is the association of the 
Northern University with Henry Scougal, 
author of the “Life of God in the Soul 
of Man.” He was a_ seventeenth-century 
Scottish Thomas 4 Kempis, and was Professor 
of Divinity at King’s College from 1674 to 
1678. Thomas a Kempis and he were kindred 
spirits, and hence the choice of the subject. 

The necessary time-limit of a Sunday 
lecture, extending a little over an hour, com- 
pelled me to speak from notes, and limited 
the treatment of the great subject. It is now 
printed in the form it originally took, and in 
the hope that it may be helpful to students 
and others. The Appendix contains some 
notes from research in the literature around 
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the subject in the British Museum. This age 
of transition presents some identical features 
to the time when Thomas a Kempis lived, 
and the subject is surrounded with perennial 
interest. The search after common ground, 
both in religion and polity to-day, is not a little 
helped by Thomas 4 Kempis, who for centuries 
has appealed to “ the faithful on all sides.” 

The “ Imitatio Christi” points to a long 
historical development both before and after it, 
and as I finish this Preface it was a joy to find 
a corroboration of what I believe to be the 
relationship of Thomas a Kempis to the 
Reformed Faith. Writing on the Renaissance, 
Lord Acton says: ‘“‘ There were no great 
theologians, but there was the greatest religious 
writer that ever lived, the author of the 
“‘ Imitation,”’ and he was not a solitary thinker, 
but a member of a congregation which kept 
religion alive, especially in North Germany. 
The opposition which arose was strong, and 
more defined than anything in Italy, but it 
was against Catholicism, not against Chris- 
tianity ’’ (“‘ Lectures on Modern History,” 
pp. 83, 84). The Reformed Church was the 
outcome of the movement, and its principle of 
direct relationship to God through Christ has 
an infinite potency. 

DIBUTLER: 


THE MANSE, 
GALASHIELS, 24th March 1908. 
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Chomas a Hempis 


CHAPTER I 


THE INFLUENCE OF THOMAS A KEMPIS 


“The essence of religion is something more catholic 
than its creeds. The theological schools to which they 
belonged were very far apart, but who can doubt that 
between the religion of St Bernard, and Thomas a Kempis, 
and Savonarola, and Fénelon, and Pascal on the one hand, 
and the religion of Cranmer, and Latimer, and Jeremy 
Taylor, and Hooker, and Leighton on the other, there was 
a deep and essential harmony ? ’’—PRINCIPAL CAIRD. 


J. H. SHORTHOUSE in a literary fragment pays 
a loving tribute to the Spanish mystic, who, 
although living in a later age, has a spiritual 
kinship with Thomas a Kempis. “ Through- 
out the whole course of history,” he says, “‘ few 
figures seem to me more calm, gracious, and 
beneficent than that of this Spanish priest. 
His temperament was wrought to such fine 
issues, that it appealed instinctively to the 
lofty and pure; he went about doing good ; 
he vanishes from our sight into his living tomb, 


without striving and without cry, and his voice 
1l 
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is no longer heard in the streets. So always 
is it with the finest natures ; “apparent failure 
is the unalterable seal of their mission, and the 
immortal influence they exert comes invari- 
ably from beyond the grave.” 1 

Both Thomas a Kempis and Molinos lived 
in stormy days, which agitated Europe, yet 
they were each surrounded by an atmosphere 
untouched by these storms. Surrounded by 
the Inquisition in Spain, which afterwards 
cast him into a dungeon, where he found his 
death, and by religious and political com- 
motions, which arose from a country that 
remained loyal to the Papacy, Molinos wrote 
his “‘ Spiritual Guide,” that ‘‘ disentangles the 
soul and brings it by the inward way to the 
getting offperfect contemplation and the rich 
treasures of internal peace.’’ His inwardness 
has appealed to many in all countries, has 
affected a numerous company, who have 
influenced others, and throughout the centuries 
not a few will continue to partake of his healing 
balm and find peace amid the strife. The 
message of Molinos partakes of the eternal, 
and will always have its hearing. It will 
especially permeate those who penetrate 


LOS eife,)s 11200, 
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others with their ideals, as biography already 
abundantly manifests. The same holds true 
of Thomas a Kempis. He lived in eventful 
times, and throughout a period which made 
its stir felt in the obscurest corners of Europe. 
Bohemia, with Huss as its leader, was in revolt ; 
Europe itself was throughout distracted by 
dissensions and wars. England had its civil 
wars between the Houses of York and Lan- 
caster ; France and England, then France and 
Burgundy, were in death-grips; the great 
schism in the Papacy was proceeding, causing 
suffering and bloodshed in Italy and Germany ; 
two popes anathematized each other from 
Rome and Avignon ; zealous churchmen were 
engineering the Councils of Constance and Basel, 
to restore peace and maintain discipline among 
a lax monasticism and secular clergy. Con- 
stantinople had fallen into the hands of the 
Saracens, and altogether it was an age when 
we would expect to find few tokens of spiritual 
life. And yet Thomas a Kempis lived through 
it all, and never seemed to hear its stormy 
voices. He was only interested in his little 
cell, his devotional books, and copying the 
Scriptures ; and amid it all he produced his 
immortal ‘‘ Imitation of Christ,’ which has 
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been translated into more languages than any 
other book save the Bible, and has taken its 
place in the world’s literature next to it. Like 
Molinos he lived inwardly, and he has had a 
reward that was never in his purview, and 
never once dawned in thought, as a conscious 
object of his striving. 

In a world where Goethe heard so many 
echoes and so few voices, Thomas 4 Kempis 
must be classed among the few eternal voices, 
that speak to souls, for ever and for ever. 
In the Pantheon of Christendom he occupies 
a noble place, and although he was never 
canonized by formal assent in the Calendar 
of the Church, he has been declared a saint 
by the heart of humanity, and his form appears 
in one of the finest niches of that Temple not 
made with hands. 

Pascal once said, ‘‘ The heart has its reasons, 
which the reason knows not,’ and Thomas a 
Kempis, in transcribing the experience of his 
own heart in its ineffaceable relationship to the 
Heavenly Bridegroom—to the Jesus, ‘‘ Lover of 
my soul ’’—has touched many diverse strings, 
and revealed unuttered thoughts in a multi- 
tude rich in diversity. Biography contains 
numerous references to the unique influence 
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which this quiet, inward man has wielded, 
and to the blessing he has brought to men of 
varied creeds and diverse faith in matters 
relating to religion. No better vindication 
can be found of his sincerity and of his loyalty 
to the vision, as he saw it, and history gives 
no better example of the ideal pastor, feeding 
the varied flock of God, and bringing out of 
his treasury things new and old. 


““ Criste’s love and His Apostles twelve 
He taughte, but first he folwed it himselve.” 


With Pius V. and Charles Borromeo the book 
was a constant companion, while Francis de 
Sales applies to it the words of Holy Scripture, 
“There is none like unto it.” Ignatius de 
Loyola read a chapter daily, alternately in due 
order, or where the book chanced to open, and 
enjoined the novice Natalis to read a daily 
portion, and make it the subject of his medita- 
tion. Prince Eugene of Savoy hada“ Kempis” 
as his chosen companion in all his campaigns. 
With Louis I. of Bavaria it was such a favourite, 
that his copy was worn out,—not only letters, 
but whole lines having perished by constant 
use. Fontenelle said, ‘“‘ This is the most ex- 
cellent work which ever came from the hand of 
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man; the Gospel being of Divine Original.”’ 
Letbnitz declared, ‘“‘ This is one of the most 
excellent treatises that have been composed. 
Happy is he who puts its contents into practice, 
and is not satisfied with merely admiring 
them.” Cardinal Cajetan found that its read- 
ing never wearied, but ever delighted the mind. 
Amblé, the physician, when dying, was asked 
by a friend if he should read him a portion, and 
_ replied, “I know it by heart.” Lamennais 
said, “‘ The ‘ Imitation’ has made more saints 
than all the books of controversy. . . . One 
would almost imagine that it was written by 
one of those pure spirits, who have seen God 
face to face.” Comte read a chapter of it 
every morning for many years before his death, 
and continued to the end to find in it beauties 
unseen before, and to gather from it new 
intellectual and moral fruits for the mind. 
Regarded from the theoretic as distinguished 
from the devotional side, Comte saw in it much 
light as to the constitution of our nature. He 
pointed out that the greater part of its practical 
teaching is independent of the theological ideas 
with which it was associated in the mind of 
the author, and that the language of the ‘‘ De 
Imitatione”’ generally admits of easy modifica- 
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tions which enable persons, not accepting these 
ideas, to use it for moral self-culture — an 
object which, as Comte justly urges, is in our 
day too much postponed to intellectual pursuits 
and the occupations of active life. Gladstone, 
with his keen susceptibilities for things spiritual, 
thus refers to it :— 

“ T always think ‘ Thomas 4 Kempis ’ a golden 
book for all times, but most for times like these ; 
for, though it does not treat profoundly of 
sorrow, it is such a wonderful exhibition of the 
Man of Sorrows. 

“T must at some time try to explain a little 
more my reference to ‘Thomas a Kempis.’ 
I have given that book to men of uncultivated 
minds, who were also presbyterians, but all 
relish it. I do not believe it is possible for any 
one to read that book earnestly from its begin- 
ning, and think of popish or non-popish, or of 
anything but the man whom it presents and 
brings to us.”’ + 

General Gordon, unique in character—at 
once modest and retiring, yet fearless and out- 
spoken when occasion required—dominated by 
a Christian faith, tinged with mysticism and 
ever surrendering himself to work out what- 


1 Morley’s “ Life,” ii. 186, 187. 
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ever he believed to be the will of God, was 
thus praised by Tennyson :— 
‘“‘ Warrior of God, man’s friend, not here below, 

But somewhere dead, far in the waste Soudan, 

Thou livest in our hearts, for all men know 

This earth hath borne no simpler, nobler man.” 
Next to his Bible, we find that “‘ Thomas a 
Kempis”’ was his constant companion. In a 
critical hour he wasstrengthened by the mystical 
words, ‘“‘ My son, unglue thyself from the world 
andits vanities. Put onthe Lord Jesus Christ ; 
find Him thy wisdom, righteousness, redemp- 
tion, thy riches, thy strength, thy glory.” 
Ever studying the Scriptures and regarding 
God’s dwelling in us as the key to them, as well 
as the source of life and peace, Gordon thus 
wrote in 1883: “I stick to ‘Thomas a 
Kempis,’ and think he is right and scriptural. 
Our Lord never seemed pressed, but was always 
calm and ready to state the greatest truth. 


All these things are to be learnt through thef ee 


Spirit: it is utterly useless to press such 
ideas.” 2 On January 1884 (the year ef his 
death) he wrote to his sister, ‘‘ Will you order 
twelve small copies of ‘Thomas 4 Kempis’ 


1“ Letters to his Sister,” p. 254. 
2 Ibid. p. 326. 
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for me?” evidently providing them for his 
friends, while his diary note of 11th March 
contains the pathetic reference, ‘“‘ Thank you 
for sending the ‘Thomas a Kempis,’ but I 
doubt if they will get through now.” 1 

Charles Kingsley calls the ‘‘ De Imitatione ” 
“the school of many a noble soul; Matthew 
Arnold names it “the most exquisite docu- 
ment (after those of the New Testament) of 
all that the Christian spirit has inspired.” 
Vaughan calls Thomas a Kempis the com- 
forter of the fifteenth century, who abjures 
everything that belongs to the thought of the 
philosopher, or the fine feeling of the artist ; 
who appeals to the heart and can be understood 
without learning.2 De Quincey says, “‘ Next 
to the Bible in European publicity and cur- 
rency, the book came forward as an answer to 
the sighing of Christian Europe for light from 
heaven ’”’; and we are told that Lord Wolseley 
has always carried, when in the field, the 
“Book of Common Prayer,’ ‘‘ Thomas a 
Kempis,” and the “ Soldier’s Pocket-Book.” 
Dr Froumd speaks of it in the words of Pascal, 
“One expects only a book, and finds a man,” 


1** Letters to his Sister,” p. 381. 
2“ Hours with the Mystics,” i. 367, 368. 
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adding that in it ‘‘the deep pious feeling 
expressed, the earnestness, the modesty, the 
inartificial piety of the author come out in 
every sentence like the silvery sound of in- 
ward genuineness.”” Drv Samuel Johnson adds, 
“« Thomas 4 Kempis’ must be a good book, 
as the world has opened its arms to receive it,” 
and confesses that he was always struck with 
this sentence in it, “ Be not angry that you 
cannot make others as you wish them to be, 
since you cannot make yourself as you wish to 
be.” Dr Montz Schwalb says that, although 
a Protestant, he calls the fourth book a noble 
Communion book, with which even a pious 
Zwinglian could prepare himself for Com- 
munion as well as a pious Catholic, consider- 
ing that the Zwinglian doctrine, if read in the 
light of such meditations, is not in opposition 
to the Catholic doctrine, but merely its prose 
translation. Canon Liddon says the “De 
Imitatione”’ takes the moral teaching of our 
Lord in the Gospels as a rule of thought, 
action, and speech. Inge, in his “ Bampton 
Lectures,” speaks of it as the finest flower 
of Christian mysticism — the ripe fruit of 
medieval Christianity, as concentrated in the 
life of the cloister, the last and best legacy, 
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in this kind, of a system which was already 
decaying. . 

In the Church of England since the days of 
printing it has always held its place, and the 
translation by Margaret, Countess of Richmond, 
antedates by six years the first English New 
Testament.1 While John Wesley, along with 
Charles Wesley and George Whitfield, were 
profoundly influenced by Henry Scougal’s 
“ Life of God in the Soul of Man ” during their 
formative days at Oxford,? John Wesley pays 
also his tribute to ‘‘ Thomas a Kempis,”’ which 
he first used in Stanhope’s translation. Meet- 
ing with the “De Imitatione’”’ when he 
was in his twenty-second year, he thus 
testifies : 3— 

‘When I met with it in 1725, the nature and 
extent of inward religion, the religion of the 


heart, now appeared to me in a stronger light , 
than ever it had done before. I saw that | 


giving even all my life to God (supposing it 
possible to do this, and go no farther), would 
profit me nothing, unless I gave my heart, yea, 
all my heart, to Him. 1 saw that simplicity of 


1 See edition edited by John K. Ingram, LL.D. 

2See my book on ‘‘ Henry Scougal and the Oxford 
Methodists.” 

3 Tyerman’s “‘ Life,” i. 36. 
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intention and purity of affection, one design 
in all we speak and do, and one desire ruling 
all our tempers, are indeed the wings of the soul, 
without which she cannot ascend to God. I 
sought after this from that hour.’”’ After an 
unexampled life of activity and apostolic 
labour, he again refers to it thus, the year 
before his death: “It is a true remark of 
Kempis, ‘The more thou deniest thyself, the 
more thou wilt grow in grace.” } 

In Calvinistic Scotland the ‘‘ De Imitatione ” 
was for long not regarded with the same favour 
as in England, and we find the following in 
Wodrow regarding the saintly Archbishop 
Leighton when he was Principal of Edinburgh 
University : ‘I am told,” says Wodrow in his 
** Analecta,” 2 “‘ that when Mr Dickson was Pro- 
fessor at Edinburgh, and Mr R. Leighton was 
Principal there, the Principal urged that the 
Professor might either teach, or at least re- 
commend, ‘ Thomas a Kempis’ to his students, 
and told him he regarded it as one of the best 
books that ever was writt, next to the inspired 
writers. Mr Dickson refused to do either, and 
among other reasons from some Popish doc- 
trines contained in it, he added, ‘ that neither 


1 Tyerman’s “ Life,” iii, 631. 2 Vol. iii. p. 452. 
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Christ’s satisfaction, nor the doctrine of grace, 
but self and merit ran through it.’”’ 

Professor Dickson’s view thus stated may 
be taken as the former attitude of Scottish 
Evangelical Theology, although Leighton’s 
sympathies were never without responsive 
minds who used the ‘“ De Imitatione ’’ daily, 
and ever found in it a loved friend. In 1824 
Dr Thomas Chalmers published an intro- 
ductory essay to Payne’s edition of the ‘‘ De 
Imitatione,”’ and swept away the objection that 
it did not sufficiently recognize the doctrine of 
justification by faith—an alarm which he 
described as over-sensitive. ‘‘ He who looks 
most frequently to Christ for the purpose of 
imitation, will also gather most from Him to 
prop His confidence, and that too on the right 
and evangelical basis. There is a sure link of 
concatenation in the processes of divine grace, 
by which a growing spiritual discernment is 
made to emerge out of a growing conformity to 
the will and image of the Saviour. . . . The 
doctrine of justification is not argued, but is 
rather enhanced and recommended by such a 
work. . . . The severities of Christian prac- 
tice which are here urged, are the essentials 
of spiritual discipline in all ages, and must be 
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undergone by every man who is transformed 
by the Holy Ghost from one of the children of 
the world to one of the children of light... . 
Such a work may be of service in these days of 
soft and silken professorship—to arouse those 
who are at ease in Zion ; to remind them of the 
terms of the Christian discipleship, as involving 
a life of conflict and watchfulness and much 
labour ; to make them jealous of themselves, 
and jealous of that evil nature, the power of 
which must be resisted, but from the besetting 
presence of which we shall not be conclusively 
delivered until death shall rid us of a frame- 
work, the moral virus of which may be kept in 
check while we live,. but cannot be eradicated 
by any process short of dissolution.” 1 

Thomas Carlyle, who was one of the first to 
recognize in this country Thomas a Kempis, 
not only as a spotless high priest and father of 
the Church, but as the teacher of pupils who are 
the true founders of classical literature among 
the Germans, and who refers to the “ De 
Imitatione”’ “as continuing to be read, with 
moral profit, in all Christian languages and 
communions,’? sent a copy of Chalmer’s 
edition to his mother in 1833, with these words : 


1 Introductory Essay, pp. xv.-xvii. 2 ‘‘ Essays,” iii, 196. 
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“None, I believe, except the Bible, has been so 
universally read and loved by Christians of all 
tongues and sects. It gives me pleasure to 
think that the Christian heart of my good 
mother may also derive nourishment and 
strengthening from what has already nourished 
and strengthened so many.”’ } 

Verily, this earnest man, living in the quiet- 
ness of Mount St Agnes, earnestly cultivating 
the divine life in the soul, and passing away 
in quiet obscurity, has touched the world’s inner 
life, and has brought consolation to many a 
weary one amid the diverse classes and shades 
of thought, which the development of the race 
has brought. His influence is one of the 
miracles of history, which the preceding testi- 
monies abundantly manifest. All instinctively 
include him in Sir Thomas More’s prayer: 
“‘ How large a Debt we owe you, wise and holie 
men of old! How ye counsel us to Patience, 
incite us to Self-mastery, cheer us on to high 
Enterprize, temper in us the heat of youth, 
school our Inexperience, calm the o’er- 
wrought Mind, allay the anguish of Dis- 
appointment, cheat Suspense, and master 
Despair. . . . Howmuch better and happier 


1 Froude’s “‘ Letters,”’ ii. 337. 
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ye would make us, if we would but list your 
Teaching ! ”’ 

If the direct testimony of biography is not 
always present, the indirect testimony of 
influence and pervasive power can frequently 
be discerned, and perhaps nowhere better than 
in Dr James Martineau. Thomas a Kempis 
was to him a life-long friend; and how near 
both of them were in spirit can be felt in the 
following words, taken from one of Dr 
Martineau’s sermons at the opening of a 
church :— 

“In the moral government of the world, 
Providence works by the vital principle of 
growth from within, not by the crystalline, of 
deposit from without. And seeing that as the 
Father worketh hitherto, so Christ works, we 
think it well to consecrate a church of the 
Messiah, to the inward life, the personal faith, 
the private affections, of the individual believer. 
This appropriation of a Christian sanctuary, 
experience of the past will be found to justify, 
and the spirit of the present greatly to 
require.”’ 1 

The following is a personal incident. In 
the ordinary visitation of my parish the other 


’ 


1“ Essays,” vol. iv. pp. 381, 382. 
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day, I met one of rare spiritual mould and 
deep personal life, such as Scotland has pro- 
duced in the past and fosters in the present. 
She had read the ‘ De Imitatione’ for thirty 
vears, knew many of its chapters by heart, and 
used it as a religious guide in her family. Her 
home, though lowly, had all the refinement 
of the Christian temple, and the atmosphere 
which Christ radiates. To this book she had 
been led when a girl of twelve years, by read- 
ing George Eliot’s tribute to Thomas a Kempis 
in the ‘ Mill on the Floss,’ 1 where his spirit is 
called to soothe the trouble of Maggie Tulliver ; 
and the famous passage she gave me from 
memory, for it had riveted her as a child, but 
ten years old, and had clung to memory, as a 
message from the Eternal. 

“I suppose that is the reason why the small 
old-fashioned book, for which you need only 
pay sixpence at a bookstall, works miracles to 
this day, turning bitter waters into sweetness : 
while expensive sermons and treatises, newly 
issued, leave all things as they were before. 
It was written down by a hand that waited for 
the heart’s promptings; it is the chronicle 
of a solitary, hidden anguish, struggle, trust, 


1 Book iv. chap.{iii. 
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and triumph—not written on velvet cushions 
to teach endurance to those who are treading 
with bleeding feet on the stones. And so it 
remains to all time a lasting record of human 
needs and human consolations. 

“‘ But ‘ Thomas 4 Kempis ’ ?—the name had 
come across her in her reading, and she felt the 
satisfaction, which every one knows of getting 
some ideas to attach to a name that strays 
solitary in the memory. She took up the little 
old, clumsy book with some curiosity; it 
had the corners turned down in many places, 
and some hand, now for ever quiet, had made 
at certain passages strong pen-and-ink marks, — 
long since browned by time. Maggie turned 
from leaf to leaf, and read where the quiet 
hand pointed... . 

“A strange thrill of awe passed through 
her while she read, as if she had been 
wakened in the night by a strain of solemn 
music, telling of beings whose souls had been 
astir, while hers was in stupor. . . . Here 
was insight and strength and conquest, to be 
won by means entirely within her own Soul, 
where a supreme Seeker was waiting to be 
heard. It flashed through her like the suddenly 
apprehended solution of a problem, that all the 
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miseries of her young life had come from fixing 
her heart on her own pleasure, as if that were the 
central necessity of the universe: and for the 
first time she saw the possibility of shifting the 
position from which she looked at the gratifica- 
tion of her own desires—of taking her stand out 
of herself, and looking at her own life as an 
insignificant part of a divinely-guided whole. 
She read on and on in the old book, devouring 
eagerly the dialogues with the invisible Teacher, 
the pattern of sorrow, the source of all strength. 

She knew nothing of doctrines and 
systems—of mysticism or quietism ; but this 
voice out of the far-off middle ages was the 
direct communication of a human soul’s belief 
and experience, and came to her as an 
unquestioned message.” 


CHAPTER II 


ce 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE 
CHRISTI ” 


DE IMITATIONE 


“* Ama nesciri et pro nihilo reputari.” 


oN? “ Si vis divinus esse, late ut Deus.” 


THomas A Kempis belonged to an order 
‘whose characteristic was self-effacement—the 
elimination of self in work. To him the 
universal was everything and the individual as 
nothing in its presence. Thé two mottoes that 
head_this..chapter express his spirit and aim : 
“Love to’ be unknown and to be little 
esteemed.” “If you wish to be divine, 
remain hidden as ne 

Consequently the formula at the end of the 
autograph copy of 1441 is not surprising: 
“Finitus et completus per manus fratris Thome, 
anno domini1441.”’ In these words he is silent 
as to the authorship—at any rate he does not 
explicitly say that he was the author and not 
merely the scribe or compiler. His form of 


expression has given rise to an apparently 
30 
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interminable controversy, that is strangely 
out of harmony with the heavenly minded- 
ness of the author and the peaceful atmosphere 
of the book. 

Down till the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, Thomas a Kempis was almost 
universally acknowledged as the author of the 
work, but in 1605 Bernardin Rossignoli, 
superior of the Jesuit College at Arona, dis- 
covered in the College Library a manuscript of 
the “ Imitatio ” without date, and bearing the 
title, ‘‘ Incipiunt capitula primi libri Abbatis 
Johannis Gersen, de Imitatione Christi.’”” The 
College was formerly Benedictine, and it was 
wrongly supposed that the manuscript had 
been in the old Benedictine library, and was 
therefore ancient. Here then was an author, 
Gersen, and a supposed thirteenth century 
manuscript, although it was afterwards proved 
that it belonged to the sixteenth century, and 
was brought from Genoa in 1579. Cajetan, 
devoted to the Benedictine Order, had the 
Arona manuscript printed at Rome, and pro- 
claimed the author to be John Gersen, a 
Benedictine abbot. He next discovered in a 


1See article in ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ vol. xiv. 
31-33. 
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copy of the printed Venice edition of the 
‘“‘Tmitatio”’ of 1501 a note in an unknown 
hand: ‘ This book was not written by John 
Gerson, but by John Abbot of Vercelli.”” He 
found another manuscript with the name 
Jean de Cabanac. Summarising these details, 
Cajetan declared the author of the ‘“‘ Imitation 
of Christ’? to be Abbé Jean Gesen, Gessen, 
Gersen, or Jean de Cabanac, Benedictine Abbot 
of Vercelli. 

Thus began the famous controversy between 
the supporters of Thomas 4 Kempis and John 
Gersen, a mythical personage, whose existence 
has been taken for granted. In reality it was 


1 Renan, a Gersen advocate, states his case in such a way 
as not to put his opinion beyond very uncertain probability. 
In his essay on “‘ Thomas a Kempis”’ he says: ‘ The 
name of Jean de Cabanac . . . is clearly that name 
which criticism must first dispose of. Now, Cabanacum 
or Cabalicum is probably Cavaglia in the province of 
Bielle, where the name of Gersen, Garvsen, Garson, has been 
preserved until this day. Seeing, however, that one Jean 
Gersen, Abbé of Saint-Etienne of Verceil at the com- . 
mencement of the thirteenth century, is believed to have 
been found, we are able to guess, with a somewhat strong 
probability, at the personage so long and so curiously 
sought after. By good luck, the case, for all that, is not 
the less mysterious, for one knows but the spelling of the 
name of Gersen, and there is nothing to trouble the 
imagination in the dreams which one is at liberty to in- 
dulge in respect of that pious unknown person.” On 
this slender and uncertain foundation he reaches two 
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a struggle between two orders—the Augus- 
tinians, who were for Thomas 4 Kempis, and the 
Benedictines, who were for John Gersen. They 
each supposed the author to favour one set of 
opinions more than another, and so acute was 
the crisis at which the controversy had arrived, 
that in the year 1752 a decree of Parliament 
(un arrét du Parlement) was deemed necessary 
to soften and settle the irritability of the 
combatants.} 

The authorship has also been claimed for a 
great variety of writers, among whom may be 
named Scotus Erigena, Bernard of Clairvaux, 
Bonaventura, and many others. Even the 
honour of nations was deemed wrapt up in the 
dispute. Most of the names are irrelevant to 
the facts of the case, and it is sufficient to con- 
sider the claims of four—(a) Walter Hilton, 
(0) John Gersen, (c) John Gerson, Chancellor 
of Paris, (0) Thomas a Kempis. 

(a) Walter Hilton, a monk of Surrey and 
author of “Scala Perfectionis Christiane,”’ 


conclusions—(a) that the ‘‘ De Imitatione”’ belongs to the 
thirteenth century, (b) that it originally appeared in 
Italian. See his “Leaders of Christian and Anti-Christian 
Thought,” pp. 99-103. 

1 Dibdin’s Introduction, p. lix. 
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is said to have written a treatise called the 
“De Musica Ecclesiastica.”” Now the earlier 
manuscripts of the ‘‘ De Imitatione” bear 
that name, and the earliest English one—in 
Magdalen College, Oxford—is dated 1438, and 
bears this title. It has been inferred that 
Hilton wrote the first three books of the 
“Imitation ”’ in England ; that a Kempis copied 
them and added the fourth book. But we 
have no contemporary evidence that Hilton 
wrote the “‘ De Musica Ecclesiastica’”’ ; and the 
“De Imitatione”’ was probably attributed to 
him, either because of his celebrity or because 
manuscript copies have been found in volumes 
containing also his devotional writings, or 
because, recognizing its spiritual excellence, he 
may have been the first to circulate the manu- 
script of it in England. 

(0) John Gerson, Abbot of Vercelli, was 
supported, and still is, by the Benedictines. It 
has never yet been proved that he existed, and 
in all probability his name is a mistake, made 
by early copyists for Gerson. He is really a 
creation for the glory of the Benedictine Order, 
and one of the latest contributions to this side 
of the controversy (Wolfsgruber, 1880), begins 
with a dedication to St Benedict. 
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(c) John Gerson (Chancellor of the University 
of Paris) has been claimed by French critics 
like M. Vert, just as Italian writers and the 
Benedictine Order have put forward the claims 
of John Gersen. The famous Chancellor 
lived from 1363 to 1429, is called author in 
MSS. of 1441 and 1460, but the honour for 
him is chiefly founded on the supposed 
Gallicanisms in the text, and on the tradition 
of France. Gerson was a great controversialist, 
and his life rang with combats. The late Dean 
Farrar speaks of him as “ passing his last days 
in humility and submission, seeking only the 
society of little children and leading them with 
him to the altar, that they may uplift for him 
their little white hands with the prayer, ‘O my 
God, have pity on thy poor servant, Jean 
Gerson.’”’! Again, “ It is the third book—that 
on Internal Consolation—which most seems to 
express the unction, the sadness, the passion of 
Jean Gerson, and bears the nearest resem- 
blance to his known writings. If he can in any 
way be claimed as the author or joint-author, 
it is in the third book, in which it seems most 
likely he had a direct share.” ? The evidence 
against his claims, however, is too strong, and 


1 Introduction, p. xxi. 2 [bid. p. xxxi. 
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his case is given up by all save Frenchmen, 
who thus patriotically declared themselves: 
“Pour Gerson, Gerson et pour la France.” 
There are no contemporary evidences for the 
view that Gerson was the author; and on the 
contrary, the lists of his writings given by 
John Prior at Lyons, in 1423, and by Caresius, 
in 1429, do not mention the ‘“‘ De Imitatione.”’ 
The occurrence of his name in some of the 
manuscripts can be explained by the fact that 
his name was a great one, while Thomas was 
obscure; but if contemporary evidenceis awant- 
ing in his favour, the internal evidence of the 
book is against his claims. Gerson, even in the 
retirement of a monastery in later days, was 
ever a controversialist ; and Renan, who de- 
clares it as far from his purpose to belittle so 
extraordinary a man, states explicitly that 
Gerson had nothing in common with the author 
of the “ Imitation.” ‘“‘ Nothing could be less 
Gallican, nothing could be less Universitarian 
than this book. Just think of it! This 
charming flower was doomed to fade and 
wither on the pavements of the Sorbonne ! 
That the protestation of the soul against the 
subtleties of the school should have parted com- 
pany with the ergo! Gerson, the dialectician by 
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pre-eminence ; Gerson, the enemy of religious 
orders, the adversary of the mystics, the 
representative of the eager Gallican, should 
have found in his soul, hardened by the 
syllogism, the sweetest inspiration of the life 
monastic ! What could be more impossible ? 
Let us add that the style of Gerson possesses 
a barbarism altogether scholastic. That of 
the “‘ Imitation ’’ is not Latin, it is true, but 
it is yet full of charm. It must adopt a 
language of its own in order to be what it is— 
very little classic, yet admirably adapted to 
express the finest shades of the interior life, 
as well as of sentiment.”’} 

The claim of the famous Chancellor may be 
dismissed, and while his European celebrity 
may have been the chief reason for assigning 
the authorship to him, there may also be 
found much truth in Mr Wheately’s sup- 
position that Gerson’s influence may have been 
the means of introducing the “‘ De Imitatione”’ 
into France.” 

Thomas a Kempis is the traditional author 
of the book, and Flemish writers, with most of 
the Germans, uphold the view which almost 


1 Essay on “‘ Thomas a Kempis,”’ p. 97. 
2 ** Story of the Imitatio Christi,” p. 125. 
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from the time of its appearance attributed the 
work to Thomas Hammerkein or Haemerlein, 
who, from his birthplace at Kempen, is uni- 
versally known as Thomas a Kempis. “ To 
him,” says Kurtz, the great historian, “‘ and 
not to the Chancellor Gerson, according to the 
now universally accepted opinion, belongs the 
world-renowned book, ‘ De Imitatione Christi.’ 
Reprinted above 5000 times, oftener than 
any book except the Bible, it has been trans- 
lated into more languages than any other. 
Free from all Romish superstitions, it is read 
by Catholics and Protestants, and holds an 
unrivalled position as a book of devotion.” 
Another student of the period says: ‘‘ Educated 
opinion is more and more settling down to the 
conviction that the ancient tradition, which 
makes Thomas Haemerken the author of 
the ‘ Imitation of Christ,’ is well founded.” 2 
“The weight of opinion,’ says Professor 
Schaff, ‘“‘is decidedly on the side of Thomas 
a Kempis.” 3 

The belief in the Thomas 4 Kempis author- 
ship is now generally, if not almost, universally 


6c 


1“ Church History,” ii. 178. ’ 
* Beard’s ‘‘ Martin Luther and the Reformation,” p. 46. 
5 Herzog’s “‘ Biblical Encyclopedia,” ii. 1237-8. 
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held, and the following are among the reasons 

given for it :— 

(1) Down to the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, Thomas was almost universally 
esteemed the author of the “De 
Imitatione.” 

(2) The earliest MSS. generally attribute it to 
him, among them being the Kircheim 
of 1425, the autograph by Thomas of 
1441, the Innersdorf of 1441, and that 
of Liége, 1444. 

(3) In the fifteenth century, twenty-two 
printed editions attribute it to Thomas. 

(4) Very convincing and numerous are the 
contemporary witnesses. John Buschius 
(John Busch), one of the Canons 
Regular of Windesheim, near Mount St 
Agnes, where Thomas lived, and who 
had met and conversed with him, wrote 
the ‘‘ Chronicles of Windesheim,” and 
there expressly ascribes the authorship 
of the first book of the “ Imitation ” 
to Thomas 4 Kempis. There can be no 
reasonable doubt that he spoke the truth, 
and that what applies to the first book 
applies to the others also. Hermann 
Ryd (0. 1408), attributes it to Thomas, 
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and speaks of him as a brother of Mount 
St Agnes. Ryd lived in the monastery 
at Halle, and had met Thomas at 
Windesheim. Peter Schott, who edited 
Gerson’s works in 1488, does not include 
it among them, but ascribes it to Thomas 
a Kempis. The anonymous life of 
Thomas 4 Kempis, written about 1484, 
states that Thomas a Kempis wrote the 
“Interior Speaking of Christ to the 
Faithful Soul,” or the third book of the 
“De Imitatione.” It adds a catalogue 


' of thirty-eight of Thomas’ writings, 


and among them are the four books of 
the ‘‘ De Imitatione.’’ All this contem- 
porary evidence is in favour of Thomas 
a Kempis, and there are no contem- 
porary witnesses supporting the Gerson 
authorship. 


Hirsche has produced a new contempor- 
ary witness from an old Belgian chronicle, 
which states that Thomas wrote the “Qui 
sequitur me’’ + in metre, and this internal proof 
has been put on quite a fresh basis by his 
studies of the original text. From an ex- 
amination of the original manuscript, Hirsche 


1 First three words of “De Imitatione,”’ book i, chap. i. 
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has discovered that the‘‘ Imitation” waswritten 
and pointed with the purposes of chanting in 
view—to be, in fact, Musica Ecclesiastica. He 
has compared the “De Imitatione’’ as to 
punctuation with other undisputed writings 
of Thomas, and has proved their similarity— 
nay, their identity of origin.1 

The researches of Dr Carl Hirsche may be thus 
summarized. The mystical authors belonging 
to the school of Ruysbroek and Gerard Groote 
often adopted rhythmical periods, cadenced 
sentences, and numerous rhymes to charm the 
ears of the people whom they addressed, but 
no one among them made such effective use of 
such as did Thomas 4 Kempis. To him it was 
a complete and studied system, applied most 
carefully to all of his religious writings. His 
style is unique, indicating external structure, 
marking outline, and establishing harmony 
between form and idea. 

These rhythmical periods, rhymes, and 
cadenced sentences embody the science of an 
artist as well as the visions of a saint. The 
punctuation serves the same purpose as do 
the signs in music, and indicates pauses for 


1See Introduction by Charles Ruelens in Fac-simile 
Edition, 1879 (Elliot Stock), pp. 13-14. 
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the reader so that he may interpret the author’s 
message and win an entrance into the hearer’s 
heart through the ear. 

““Tf we listen,” it is said, “to a Nether- 
lander reading a passage from the ‘ Imitation,’ 
pronouncing the Latin according to the usage 
of his country and following the rhythm, 
marked by the accentuation, we recognize at 
once the existence of a decided melody, sought 
after by the author and full of charm.” 

All these reasons seem to be adequate 
ground for holding the Thomas a Kempis 
authorship of the book, and for preserving 
the traditional view. His contemporaneous 
biographer in all enumerates thirty-eight re- 
ligious treatises, small and great, as being be- 
yond doubt written by him; but the time has 
now arrived for giving him the full credit of 
having written the immortal ‘‘ De Imitatione.” 

Thomas a Kempis was ordained priest in 
1414, and his contemporary biographer thus 
writes of him: “ Because he was very humble, 
therefore was he accounted worthy of God to 
receive from Him very great and singular 
favour and grace, as plainly appears from what 
he himself has expressed concerning it.” 
Shortly after he entered the priesthood, Mr 
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Kettlewell thinks that he began to compose 
the first books of the ‘“‘ De Imitatione Christi,” 
and that three of the books were written about 
1425, if not a year or two before. He was 
seldom away from Mount St Agnes, and the 
“Chronicle” explicitlystates that Thomas visited 
the Prior of Windesheim, the Mother-house in 
1425, and no doubt deposited there at that 
time the autograph copy, which was written 
long before the heat of the MSS. controversy. 
Now there is this extraordinary coincidence, 
brought forward by Mr Kettlewell, that there 
is extant in the Royal Library at Brussels a 
MSS. copy of the ffirst three books of the “‘ De 
Imitatione Christi” bearing date 1425. It was 
not written by Thomas a Kempis, but has 
this important attestation, which authenti- 
cates the copy written by Thomas a Kempis, 
and from which the Brussels copy was taken. 
The following is the translation of the attesta- 
tion clause: “‘ Let it be observed that this 
treatise has been composed by a pious and 
learned man, Master Thomas of Mount St 
Agnes and Canon Regular of Utrecht, called 
Thomas a Kempis. It has been copied from 


1“ Thomas 4 Kempis and the Brothers of Common 
Life,” p. 256. 
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the MSS. of the author in (the diocese of) 
Utrecht in the year 1425, in the Society’s 
House of the Provincialate.”’ 

This is'a very valuable proof as to both 
the authorship and its time. But there is an- 
other. From 1425 to 1440, Thomas 4 Kempis 
was engaged in copying the whole Bible in 
Latin, and he completed it in four folio volumes 
—still preserved. Immediately he began the © 
final copy from his pen of the four books of 
the ‘‘ De Imitatione,” and of other writings 
or tractates. He finished it in 1441. Says 
Mr Ruelin, who edited the fac-simile of that 
autograph: “‘ The venerable codex is now 
preserved among the manuscript treasures 
of the Royal Library at Brussels, where it is 
numbered 5855-5861. It is a small volume 
composed of 192 leaves of paper, intermixed 
at irregular intervals with leaves of vellum, 
and written entirely by the hand of Thomas 
a Kempis, as is attested by the following in- 
scription which ends the manuscript: “ Fini- 
tus et completus anno domini MCCCCXLI 
per manus fratris thome Kempis in monte 
sancte Agnatis prope Zwollis.” The writer 
has placed at the beginning of the volume 
a table of the treatises therein contained, all 
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of which are of his own composition. It is 
as follows :— 


“Tn hoc volumine hi libelli continentur. 
Qui sequitur me non ambulat in tenebris.! 
Regnum Dei intra vos est dicit Dominus.? 
De Sacramento. Venite ad me omnes qui laboratis.® 
Audiam quid loquatur in me Dominus Deus.* 
De Disciplina claustralium. Apprehendite disciplinam. 
Epistola devota ad quemdam regularem. 
Renovamini autem spiritum mentis vestre. _ 
Cognovi Domine quia equitas judicia tua. 
Recommendatio humilitatis. Discite a me. 
De mortificata vita. Gloriosus apostolus Paulus. 
De bona pacifica vita. Si vis Deo dignus. 
De elevatione mentis. Vacate et videte cum ceteris. 
Brevis ammonicio. Ab exterioribus.’’ 


“ Although the different treatises ave written 
on separate sheets of paper, and divided by 
one or two blank leaves, the manuscript is quite 
homogeneous. The whole is transcribed by 
the same hand, and no doubts have ever existed 
as to its authenticity and integrity. The date 
affixed to the last page 1s applicable to the entire 
volume: it was finished and completed in the 
year 441.” . 

There are other manuscripts from the pen 
of Thomas a Kempis (a collection of treatises, 
1456, now at Brussels, and a volume of sermons, 


1 First book of the ‘‘ Imitation.” 
2 Second book. 3 Fourth book. 4Third book. 
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now at Louvain), but the manuscripts just re- 
ferred to (the Kircheim of 1425 and the auto- 
graph of 14411) are overwhelming evidence, 
along with the reasons stated that Thomas 
a Kempis was the author of the ‘‘ De Imitatione 
Christi.” 

gee, lon 


CHAPTER ITl 


THE PRIMARY OBJECT AND THE HISTORICAL 
TITLES OF THE BOOK 


“The Christian religion is something simple and 
sublime ; it means one thing and one thing only: Eternal 
life in the midst of time, by the strength and under the 
eyes of God.’””—HARNACK. 


“He at least believed in soul, was very sure of God.” 
—BROWNING. 


TOLENSIS, who, though later in time, was an 
inmate of Mount St Agnes, where Thomas lived 
and died, thus closes his account of him :— 

“* Those who have committed these few things, 
to paper, testify of his (Thomas’) endurance in 
joyfully bearing adversities ; of his patience, not 
only in equally tolerating the views of men, but 
in kindly enduring them; of his sobriety, chastity, 
modesty, application, and earnestness through- 
out his life; of his promoting the interests of 
the Brethren and of the Common House; of 
his providing Divine exercises and such other 
things as would add more ornament and 


splendour to the decency and docorum of the 
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sanctuary ; of his assiduity in prayer, his 
burning zeal and frequent profusion of tears.” 

There is then a harmony between the “‘ Imi- 
tation of Christ’? and the life of Thomas a 
Kempis, so that the one is the sequel of the 
other, and from his own inwardness, contem- 
plation, aspiration, and experience comes his 
book, prepared as a guide for novices. That 
it was for this class it was originally prepared 
there can be no reasonable doubt. His special 
function was the receiving and training of 
younger brethren. There is an interesting 
picture given of him, said to have been taken 
from an engraving on copper found over his 
grave. He is represented as coming forward 
on the elevated part of the chancel to receive 
a young man desirous of forsaking the world 
and of entering on the “ religious ”’ or monastic 
life. The young man is seen approaching, and 
kneeling, while the question in his mind is 
indicated by the language of the scroll, which 
he bears in his hands. ‘“ O where is peace, for 
thou its path hast trod?”’ Thomas a Kempis 
replies in words, which appear on another 
scroll, borne in his hands, “ In poverty, retire- 
ment, and with God.” The object of his life, 
then, was the Imitation of Jesus, as he con- 
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ceived it, and the training of the younger clergy 
in these paths of peace. His sermons, collations, 
and hymns are full of the same idea, and it is 
not unimportant to notice that two of the last 
begin with the words— 


‘Vitam Jesu Christi stude imitari.” 


Many of the novices were profoundly influenced 
by his teaching ; and became afterwards great 
teachers, who helped to produce the Reforma- 
tion. His school was the great classical 
seminary of the North, and among Thomas’ 
own pupils we find enumerated Moritz von 
Spiegelberg, Rudolph von Lange, Rudolph 
Agricola, Antonius Liber, Ludwig Drinkenberg, 
Alexander Hegius. Of these, Agricola with 
other two, by advice of Thomas, visited Italy 
to study Greek, and are regarded as the founders 
of true classical learning among the Germans. 
The most famous of them, John Wessel (who 
becomes the link between the Brethren of the 
Common Lot and Luther), was attracted to the 
school at Zwoll, just at the time Thomas had 
written the “ Imitation of Christ,” and averred 
that it had given him his first vigorous incite- 
ment to piety and been to him the foundation 

1Cf. Carlyle’s Essay on “Early German Literature,’ 
li, 196. 
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of true theology. Dr Ullmann shows that it 
is chiefly due to Wessel that the ‘“‘ Imitation of 
Christ’ is purer from many ingredients of the 
Romanism of the time than the other writings 
of Thomas; and even although this might 
be ascribing too much to the reaction of the 
pupil upon his spiritual father, still the fact 
remains that Thomas appreciated and did 
justice to the youthful Wessel even when he 
was contradicted by him. When Thomas 
called for worship of the Virgin M Mary, Wessel 
replied, ‘‘ Father, why do you not rather lead 
me to Christ, who so graciously invites those 
who labour and are heavy laden to come unto 
Him?’ When he inculcated asceticism, 

Wessel replied, ‘‘ God grant that I may always 
live in purity and temperance, and fast from 
sin and vice!’ When Thomas. inculcated 
monastic seclusion, with piety and devotion, 
Wessel drew attention to the practical duties 
of reforming the corrupt Church and of bring- 
ing princes and rulers into the desire for 
remodelling their kingdoms and_nations.} 
Even then among his pupils there are evidences 
of a movement that led beyond the monastery 
for service and desired a more Christo-centric’ 


1 Cf. ‘““ Reformers before the Reformation,” ii. 272-274. 
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faith for life and work. For the history of the 
“De Imitatione,”’ the point is clearly established 
that it was a genuine expression of Thomas’ 
own faith, a sincere transcript of his own heart, 
and that it was prepared chapter after chapter 
for the instruction and spiritual culture of the 
novices, one of whom, we have just seen, 
exercised an influence on its teaching, and 
made it ultimately a link with the Reformed 
Church. The title “De Imitatione Christi,” 
which properly speaking arises from the rubric 
of the first chapter of the first book (‘‘ Qui 
Sequitur Me’’), was applied to the whole 
collection first in the Nuremberg Edition of 
1494—fifty years after Thomas a Kempis 
finished his work. He himself did not give 
it that name, although it probably expressed 
his mind on the point. He gives each of the 
four books a name from the rubric with which 
it opens; he attaches no name to the book as 
a whole, and the earliest titles were ‘‘ De 
Reformatione Hominis,’—found in the Mélk 
MSS. (1435); ‘Internal Consolations,’’ — 
found in the Grammont MSS.; “ De Musica 
Ecclesiastica,’—found in the Oxford Mag- 
dalen MSS. A MS. in the Royal Library of 
Brussels is entitled “Hic est libellus qui 
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vocatur musica ecclesiastica,’ and ends 
“explicit liber internae consolationis id est 
tertius liber Musice ecclesiastice.”’ 

Probably then the earliest and generic 
name for the book is Ecclesiastical Music. It 
is consecrated by the centuries and is very 
dear to the English mind, but the Brussels 
manuscript shows that it was well known as 
well on the Continent. And there can be no 
doubt as to the propriety or the poetry of it. 
In the first place there is a musical cadence 
running through the book, which has been 
proved by the researches of Dr Hirsche and 
thus described by M. Ruelins: we have “ the 
full stop followed by a small capital, the full 
stop followed by a large capital, the colon 
followed by a small letter, the usual sign of 
interrogation, and lastly, an unusual sign, 
the clivis or flexa, used in the musical notation 
of the period.’’ The system indicates “ the 
external structure of the sentence, marks its 
outline and establishes the most complete 
harmony between the sentence and the in- 
ternal structure of the ideas.”” The rhythmical 
character of the book was the first justification 
of the title) but there was a second. To 


1 Musica Ecclesiastica (Latin form), 
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Thomas and his contemporaries, the faith of 
the Book was the Church’s inner life—its 
Laus Deo—the praise that made life rhythmic. 
It was the old melody—the music of the spheres 
—still audible to him, who had ears to hear. 
Expressing the sense of union between man 
and God, the book was the music of the Church ; 
it was the reconciliation of the finite and the 
infinite. The fact, too, has always been 
familiar to sacred thought. The Holy Si 
Francis in his ecstasies of spiritual illumination 
would, it is said, break out into song from the 
natural impulse to find an outlet and to express 
the joy that thrilled his soul. Tennyson 
averred that music takes up expression at the 
point where poetry leaves off, and expresses 
what cannot be expressed in words. Carlyle 
thought that music leads us to the edge of 
the Infinite, and lets us for a moment gaze into 
it. Kingsley thought it full of God’s reflex 
if we but perceive it. ‘‘ Oh, to see it but for a 
moment, the whole harmony of the great 
system: to hear once the music which the 
whole universe makes as it performs His 
bidding !_ When I feel this sense of the mystery 
which is around me, I feel a gush of enthusiasm 
toward God, which seems its inseparable 
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effect.” Symonds says of Luini’s paintings, 
which depict the beauty of Christ, that they 
are “like melodies and create a mood.” 
Chrysostom testified that “music doth with- 
draw our minds from earthly cogitations, 
lifteth up our spirits to heaven and maketh 
them light and celestial.” Gladstone, who, like 
Thomas a Kempis, loved the Book of Psalms, 
said of them, “‘ All the music of the human 
heart is in the Psalms.” 

Since the testimony of the great and good 
is so great as to music and its influence, 
is it not a natural as well as appropriate 
designation that this book of Thomas a 
Kempis, in which there is not an ugly line nor 
an, ignoble thought—in which there is a hatred 
of sin and an endeavour to spiritualise the 
common day—in which there is a vision of 
Christ, that has lit life up with His radiance and 
glorified His Cross—should have been called 
by the medieval mind—Musica Ecclesiastica 
—the music of the Church ? 

And above all, why should the Church not 
hear in this earnest monk’s endeavour a music 
as clear as that of the oratorio which the 
Church always in those days fostered? Mr 
A. J. Balfour has truly said : “‘ The debt which 
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all the arts owe to the Church is infinite: 
but perhaps the heaviest liabilities have been 
incurred by music. It was the liturgies of 
the Church which supplied the inspiration of 
all the greatest compositions down to com- 
paratively recent times: it was Church choirs 
which supplied all the musica] training: it 
was Church funds which supplied all the 
necessary endowments. Slight indeed would 
be our musical heritage, if all were sub- 
tracted from it which has been written for 
the Church or by those whom the Church 
has helped to teach or support.”’+ Music has 
ever aroused both courage and devotion, and 
if the literature of a country enshrines the 
patriotic songs, that stir the blood, it is par- 
ticularly appropriate that this book, which 
has comforted so many and quickened their 
life in God, should retain as one of its names 
—the beautiful one of Musica Ecclesiastica, by 
which it was early known. 

This title along with the other two, “ De 
Reformatione Hominis’’ (Concerning the Re- 
formation of Man), and “ Internal Consola- 
tions,” express the true idea of the book, and 
come nearer the aspiration of the author, who, 

1“ Essays,” p. 128. 
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like all true mystics, strove after union between 
the soul and the Heavenly Bridegroom. As 
to the well-known title “De Imitatione 
Christi,” it is to be recalled that it was not 
intended to apply to the whole book, but only 
to the first book, or more correctly still, the 
first chapter of it; but the fact that it abides 
shews that it was immediately and universally 
accepted, and that the religion of the period 
clung tenaciously to the monastic ideal, while 
there is something permanent in human nature, 
which corresponds in certain hours with it. 
The imperfection of the title has been frequently 
felt, and we find (of course, at a comparatively 
recent period) such titles as “Like unto 
Christ,” “The Following of Christ,” ‘‘ The 
Christian Pattern,’ appearing in English 
editions. Dr Bigg in his valuable edition 1 
adopts the comprehensive title ‘‘ The Imitation 
of Christ, called also the Ecclesiastical 
Music.” Notwithstanding its mystic depth 
and inwardness, its acceptance of a daily 
crucifixion of self and a renunciation of self- 
will, it must be confessed that the book, from: 
the standpoint of the title ‘“ Imitation of 
Christ,” has marring defects, for it does not 
WMethuen & Co. 


Yael 
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sufficiently emphasize the active virtues, nor 
that side of the Christian calling founded upon 


the example of Jesus, who was not an Ascetic, (v/v 
,, but went about daily doing good. [No imita- / 
tion ,can be according to the Gospel if it is ~ 


anything else than an aspect of the life of 
faith. The task of the disciple is not in the 
narrower sense to copy Jesus, but to receive 
His spirit, understand His mind, and let Him 
be formed within. Disciples are to preach, 
through a life of love, Christ’s life ; and through 
faith He begets in His followers a likeness to 
Himself, so that in a relative and mediate sense, 
disciples are fitted to be examples founded on 
the Spirit of Jesus. Christ cannot be followed 
by imitating Him in externals. Christian 
ethics presuppose the Christian Gospel— 
obedience follows from knowing Christ as our 
life and our hope, and the faultless fulfilment 
of daily vocation is founded on an inner prin- 
ciple of faith and love, not on that of external 
copying Him, who is the contemporary of all 


the ages, and is exhausted by none. Scripture 


exhorts men to exclusive loyalty toward the 
Master, to a possession of the mind of Christ, 
to a change by beholding Him, to strenuousness 
in following Him, to a putting on of Christ or 
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the new man, to following in His steps, as well 
as to the retention of hope. But all these rest 
on inward faith and love as their root, arise 
from a heart touched by Christ’s Holy Spirit, 
and from the spiritual insight and purity of 
moral perception thereby created.} The heart 
makes not only the theologian but also the 
disciple ; and it is genuinely alive when it 
lives in the freedom of the Spirit, and not in 
obedience to an example apart from the 
promptings of the Spirit. Christians too, like 
Francis Xavier, Bishop Patteson of Melanesia, 
and General Gordon, who have been daily 
stimulated by the “‘ De Imitatione,”’ have added 
to it the teaching of the Gospels, and have had 
ever before them the perfect example of active 
service which the Gospels represent in the 
Life of Christ. The “De Imitatione” cannot 
be a substitute for the New Testament, and 
must ever remain a companion-volume, 
corrected and enlarged by the Scriptures. Its 
very one-sidedness only leads to a fuller 
examination of the Gospel portrait, to a larger 
knowledge of the details of Christ’s life, to a 
deeper penetration into its inner glory and a 
more heavenly-minded direction towards its 
ever-increasing and ever-expansive unfolding 
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of the Redeemer’s beauty of life. It is still an 
unexplored mine, and Thomas a Kempis has 
ever been a pointing-finger directing men 
to it. 

In answer to the question, was Jesus an 
ascetic?’ we must reply that neither His 
teaching nor His practice adopts the tone of 
asceticism, nor did He make His fellowship 
with God depend on any outward kind of 
ascetical observance. Harnack truly says :1— 


As Asceticism has no place in the Gospel at 


all ; “what is asked is that we should struggle 
against mammon, against care, against selfish- 
ness; what it demands and disengages is 
love, the love that serves and is self-sacrificing. 
This struggle and love are the kind of asceti- 
cism which the Gospel means, and whoever 
encumbers Jesus’ message with any other 
kind fails to understand #-——He-faits*to~under- 
stand its grandeur and importance);’ for there 
is something still more important than “ giving 
one’s body to be burned and bestowing all one’s 


goods to feed the poor, “ ar pee self-denial 


and love.” 


While this must be said in relation to the 
time-honoured title of the wonderful book, it 
1“ What is Christianity ?” p. 88. 


Noa peb. 
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is only just and honourable to the memory 
of this great teacher in Israel, to say that he 
transcended the limitations of the monastic 
ideal, and pointed forward to the joyous 
freedom and rich humanity of a Luther, living 
the Christian life 7m and not apart from the 
world. If mysticism created all the great 
saints, in Thomas 4 Kempis it had reached a 
vantage-ground which gave the vision of a 
broader horizon. Let us consider the his- 
torical situation. The monastic life was 
praised as the “celestial” life—the life of 
angels upon earth. Recognizing the world- 
denying character of the Gospel, and while 
admitting that a “lower” kind of morality 
without asceticism was possible or “ sufficient ” 
in the world, the Church taught that it is only 
in the form of monasticism—in the “ vita 
religiosa ’’—that genuine Christianity finds its 
expression. This life was praised as resembling 
that of the angels, who were the proper pattern 
formen, and not theSon. But man’s mind and 
heart revolted against the idea, and claimed 
the Son as object of faith and example for 
following. This revolt is best expressed in 
St Francis of Assisi (1182-1226), ‘ that child of 
nature and child of God, half angel and half 
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nightingale.” 1 He gave religion a new inter- 
pretation. It was the “ Imitation of Christ,” 
and not of the supernatural, almost unnatural 
angels, that he set before religion as its task. 
He adopted the life of poverty, chastity and 
obedience as the reflex of Christ’s—as the 
true “‘Imitation”’ of the Master. He went 
direct to the heart of things, corrected the cor- 
rupt Church-system, restored new life to piety, 
while his passion for poverty was a living . 
contribution to spiritual progress. He trans- 
cended, in his own person, the monastic ideal, 
for he was a servant of his fellow-men in the 
world, and his order of tertiaries who lived in 
society, following the rules of his order there, 
lessened the distinctions between the two 
moralities. His beautiful life stirred the people, 
created romance and idealism in Europe as 
well as quickened thought and spiritual life 
far and wide. 

Personality cannot be reproduced, and the 
followers of St Francis distorted his endeavour 
toward “Imitation”? of Jesus in chastity, 
poverty and obedience. Bonaventura, his 
biographer, tells us that while the order was 
very young, and within fifty years after the 

1C, Bigg. 
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founder’s death, it was more entangled in 
money cares and business concerns than the 
endowed communities : that emergencies were 
ever arising for which no funds were available, 
and that the brethren, discouraged by mendi- 
cancy from work, were invariably idle: that 
they roamed about in disorderly fashion under 
pretext of guesting, and were such shameless 
beggars as to make a Franciscan as much 
dreaded by travellers as a highway robber ; 
that vast sums were spent on costly build- 
ings, different far from the simple church of 
St Francis; that the friars were greedy for 
burial fees and legacies, and encroached on the 
rights of the parochial clergy. It is a terrible 
indictment, and if it is true of the time before | 
the first zeal waned, it may be inferred how 
much worse it had become at the time of 
Thomas a Kempis. 

The decline in faith and life created the 
inevitable revolt in the spiritual life of man, 
and gave rise to a new development, which 
finds its choicest and most classic expression 
in books like those of Thomas 4 Kempis and 
Tauler, or whoever was the author of the 
“Deutsche Theologie.” Christian feeling, 
with its insight and purity of moral perception, 
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may be silent, but it is ever operative, and 
“ withoutit, ’’ Neander truly said, “‘ there can 
be no theology, which can only thrive in the 
calmness of a soul consecrated to God.” 

St Francis’ idea of ‘‘ Imitation” was at once 
rude and grandly picturesque. The idea of 
“evangelical poverty’? was spent by the 
fourteenth century, and was succeeded by the 
more refined and spiritual idea of “‘ renuncia- 
tion,’ which became the watchword of the mys- 
tical movement of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. On the one side was the Church, 
dominated by the world-conquering policy 
of Hildebrand, and degraded by the unworthi- 
ness of the Papacy, and ultimately by the great 
_ Schism. On the other hand was a great 
development of spiritual life, ultimately leading 
to the Reformation of the sixteenth century, 
but still connected with it visibly and render- 
ing at least visible obedience. But it was 
dominated by a larger obedience: its sub- 
ordination more and more took a spiritual form: 
it dreamed of union with God by renunciation 
of the will human to the will Divine. The 
“Imitation of Christ ’’ was no longer to be 
found in the asceticism of St Francis, but in 
contemplation, in love towards the Heavenly 
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Bridegroom of the soul, in union with God. 
While still claiming St Augustine and St 
Bernard as its guide, the movement was 
dominated by a passion for union with God to 
such an extent, that had the mystics not held 
by the sacraments and rites of the Church, 
and thereby remained its loyal sons, they might 
easily have been captured by Buddhistic and 
Averroist doctrines, which were then floating 
in the atmosphere of Europe. The loyalty of 
the Mystics to the Church saved their spiritual 
revolt for Christendom. This historical occa- 
sion is one of those which illustrate the pro- 
found statement of the Master of Balliol, 
“ Christianity is not something that was once 
published in Palestine, and which has been 
handed down by a dead tradition ever since : 
it is a living and growing spirit that learns the 
lessons of history, and is ever manifesting new 
powers and leading us to new truths.” ! The 
mystical movement was a transformation of 
Christianity and a prophecy of a greater one 
yet to come. It entered profoundly into the 
inwardness of the religious life, and sought to 
find God in the inmost soul. The Mystics ad- 
hered to the forms of the Church, and from 
1 Prof. Edward Caird’s ‘“‘ Lay Sermons,” p. 67. 
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them came the spiritual preachers who in- 
fluenced the people and were accepted by the 
laity as their pastors and confessors. 

This new “Imitation” by renunciation 
divided itself into two great groups, (a) that of 
Suso and others, who saw Christ’s renuncia- 
tion in the Passion, and held that men can 
best follow Him in suffering—in mortifying the 
body. “ First of all,’ says Suso, “‘ we should 
disentangle ourselves from the pleasures of the 
world, manfully turning our backs upon all 
vices ; we should turn to God by continual 
prayers, by seclusion and holy exercise, that 
the flesh may be thus subdued to the spirit. 
Next, wemust offer ourselves willingly to endure 
all the troubles which may come upon us, from 
God or from the creatures. Thirdly, we must 
impress upon ourselves the Passion of Christ 
crucified ; we must fix upon our minds His 
sweet teaching, His most gentle conversation, 
His most pure life, which He gave us for our 
example, and so we must penetrate deeper, 
and advance further into our Imitation 
of Him. Fourthly, we must divest ourselves 
of external occupations and establish ourselves 
in a tranquil stillness of soul by an energetic 
resignation, as if we were dead to self, and 

E 
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thought only of the honour of Christ and His 
heavenly Father. Lastly, we should be humble 
towards all men, whether friends or foes.” 

(6) The second stream of mysticism was re- 
presented by that of Ruysbroeck, who saw 
Christ’s renunciation in the Incarnation, and 
man’s Imitation of it in contemplation, which 
gives initiation into the mystery of that 
Incarnation. Among Ruysbroeck’s favourite 
sayings were: ‘‘ Christ is our mirror and our 
rule, the rule for the right direction of our 
whole life. His Humanity is the light of the 
divine glory, whereby heaven and earth are 
enlightened and will be to all eternity.” He 
strove to unite the contemplative with the 
practical life, and averred “men ought not to 
look so much at what they do as at what they 
are”’; ‘holiness is in action, no doubt, but 
chiefly . . . in being.” 

Ruysbroeck was known as the “ doctor 
extaticus’”’; he was Groot’s teacher, and Groot 
taught Thomas a Kempis. So that in the 
immortal ‘‘ De Imitatione”’ we have this second 
phase of mysticism represented which sought 
the ‘“ Imitation of Christ’ by contemplation 
on the Incarnation and by the conformity of 
heart, will, and being toit. This old, time-worn 
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title is therefore historical, and representative 
of a great movement of spiritual life. While 
therefore we lovingly recall the other name of 
“Musica Ecclesiastica,’”’ equally dear and 
honoured must the “Imitation of Christ ”’ 
remain, as it expresses the endeavour of 
beautiful souls in dark days to keep the light 
burning, and, amid storms and discords, to 
realise in renunciation and contemplation a 
life of union with God through Christ. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE UNDERLYING UNITY OF THE BOOK 


Christ’s Image :—‘‘ That Image will be stamped upon 
you, when you have found your way to the Father’s 
heart.” 

‘“That Image is the Image higher and fairer than all 
beside. Dwelling in His secret place and beholding 
Him, so that as a mirror you reflect His glorious face, 
you will be changed into that blessed Image, in soul and 


spirit. . . . Dear children, at all times and in all places, 
let this mirror in your hearts reflect the blessed face of 
Christ. . . . If you happen to bea porter or a labourer, 


let this mirror be bright and undimmed as much as if you 
were sitting down alone in your room or inachurch, . 

And thus more and more will you be lost in the Divine 
Image, and He will be revealed.” —TauLeEr. 


THE “Imitation of Christ”? by Thomas a 
Kempis, like all medizval literature of the 
Christian Mystical School, has an underlying 
unity of conception—a plan that was present 
to his thought, and after which, like a genuine 
artist, he models his book. It has been said 
of Fiesole, that he prayed his pictures on to 
the wall, and it may be said of Thomas a 


Kempis, that he prayed his chapters into being ; 
68 
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but at the heart of them there is an art which 
can be appreciated and understood. Like 
Augustine, he can say, “I desire to know God 
and the soul. Nothing more? Nothing at 
all.” All truth was contained for him in the 
perception of God, and the Incarnation was 
to him majesty revealed in humility. But 
the realisation of this rested (a) on the three- 
fold faculties with which man’s nature was 
endowed, and (0) the threefold stage by which 
man attained the goal of inner bliss. 

(az) To all the Christian mystics, human 
nature was a tripartite—a temple in three 
compartments. There was (1) the outer court 
of the senses, by which man is connected with 
the external world. (2) There is the inner 
court of the intellectual nature, where the 
powers of the soul, busy with the images of 
things, are ever active—where reason, memory, 
will, as mediating priests, interpret the outer 
world in which man lives. (3) There is the 
inmost court of all—the Shekinah of human 
nature—the (Ground of the. soul, as it was 
termed. Here is the spark and potential 
divinity of man—the point not only of contact 
but of union with God—the source at once of 
man’s misery and glory, the true spiritual 
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being, which unifies him with God in Christ. 
At this point there arises a marked difference 
between the theistic and the pantheistic 
mystics. The former class hold fast to God, 
revealed in Christ, while the latter strive to 
sink themselves, without any mediation, in 
the unfathomable abyss of Divine Being. 

Thomas 4 Kempis belonged to the first class. 
His aim is to attain Imitation of Christ—com- 
munion with God through contemplation in 
inner being—to be filled, penetrated, and 
transfigured by Indwelling Deity—to be 
wafted into communion through mystic love 
to the Heavenly Being—to gain God, as love 
does, in Browning’s language, “ at first leap.” 
But to the pantheistic mystics, God was the 
fulfilment of desire, the Infinite Being who 
absorbed the very personalities created—the 
Infinite Ocean, in which, as a drop, the in- 
dividual ceased to be. 

(0) Corresponding to this threefold faculty 
in man, there was to Thomas a Kempis and 
Christian mystics in general, a threefold stage 
of ascent, through which every soul must pass 
in its heavenly quest. The soul that is 
alienated from God must return to him by 
(I) purification, (2) illumination, (3) unification 
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—in the language of the mystic it must be 
“unformed,” “ formed,” and “ transfigured.”’ 
The first stage is aroused by longing, and begins 
in the renunciation of the creaturely—in the 
extinction of self-will and self-righteousness. 
Means are to be used, but they are only 
effectual in so far as they are taken up into 
the inner life and end in purification. (2) After 
purification there follows 7lumination, when 
the rays of the heavenly light penetrate man’s 
inner life—when the Sun of Righteousness 
dawns on the soul. Man at this stage is 
through ‘‘ Imitation’ to be formed in Christ, 
and after Christ’s image. Within experience, 
Christ’s life of poverty and suffering must be 
reproduced, and the following of Him in com- 
passion and love is to be maintained through 
the practice and concentration of every faculty 
of being on Him. (3) This has its final goal in 
union—in that rest and repose where the will 
of man has passed into the Will of God, and 
where the soul can say, ‘“‘I am my Beloved’s, 
and my Beloved is Mine.” The words of 
Gregory the Great were frequently used by 
disciples of the Mystical School: ‘ Every 
convert ‘has a beginning, a middle, and a 
perfection : in the first there is sweetness to 
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allure him ; in the second, bitterness to exercise 
him ; and, in the third, fulness of perfection to 
confirm him.’”’ Thomas 4 Kempis uses this 
much in his “ Soliloquy of the Soul.” 

It will at once be seen how the strained ideas 
as to the powers of human life thus to grasp 
and represent the divine, led into extreme 
asceticism, ecstasies, etc.; but Thomas a 
Kempis is singularly free from them, and in 
relation to the subject-matter, there is a unique 
sanity about the book. It everywhere pre- 
supposes the threefold faculty just indicated, 
and it everywhere rests on the threefold 
stage of spiritual development, the purgative, 
the illuminative, and the unitive. In the first 
place, the “De Imitatione”’ rests its claim on 
the spiritual faculty latent in man—this 
spiritual consciousness existing beyond the 
field or subliminally, as it is termed. Thomas 
a Kempis’ ideal is stated in fresh terms by 
modern psychology, as well as by comparative 
religion. The latter has rediscovered grounds 
for holding by the universality of man’s spiritual 
nature, and the former has found a representa- 
tive voice in Professor William James, who 
avers thus: “‘ Disregarding the over beliefs and 
confining ourselves to what is common and 
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generic, we have in the fact that the conscious 
person is continuous with a wider self through 
which saving experiences come, a positive 
content of religious experience, which, it seems 
to me, is literally and objectively true as far 
as it goes. . . . We and God have busi- 
ness with each other ; and in opening ourselves 
to His influence, our deepest destiny is fulfilled. 
. God is real, since He produces real 
effects.’””1 Thomas 4 Kempis’ book rests for 
its very existence and testimony on this inner 
life, which he realised so vividly. In the 
second place, it is the highest art which at 
once conceals and reveals itself. Its very 
existence is a mystery, for it is a marvel of 
beauty. Lord Leighton, speaking of the great 
medieval painters, says, “The thoroughness 
of all the great masters is so pervading a quality 
that I look upon them all as forming an 
aristocracy.” 2 Judged by this standard, 
omas a Kempis takes an honoured place 
among the great aristocracy of religious 
literature, for he not ‘only gives classic expres- 
sion to the universal religious consciousness, 


1“ The Varieties of Religious Experience’ (Gifford 
Lectures), 515-17. 
a’ Lite; ii. 20. 
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but embodies in the most lovely way the 
threefold stage of the great Mystical School. 
For be it observed, that what is generally 
published as the fourth book appears as the 
third book in the autograph copy. In 
Thomas’s own copy the book on the Sacra- 
ment comes third and the book on Internal 
Consolation comes fourth. He followed out 
the development in the spiritual life, as the 
Mystical School conceived it, and as his own 
experience felt it. His book is at once fine © 
art and experience. 


“The chord that makes in kindred hearts a tone 
Must first be tuned and vibrate in our own.”’ 


Thomas’s autobiography thus unfolds itself 
in the first two books of the “‘ De Imitatione ” 
as Purgation and Illumination ; in the third, 
on the Sacraments, which is the means of 
union with the Heavenly Bridegroom, and in 
the fourth, on Internal Consolation, he speaks 
of the Life of God in the Soul—the mystic 
consummation, or union, as he understood it. 
The form—the symbol—leads to the inner 
bliss, which is higher than it as well as posterior 
to it. And all this is so embedded in the 
book as to be more felt than seen, and the 
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““heavenly music” guided him step after step 
to perfect bliss—union with the Christ. 

The late Master of Balliol (Dr Jowett) asked 
the question, “Is it possible to feel a personal _ 
attachment to Christ such as is described by, 
Thomas 4 Kempis? I think that it is im-\ 
possible, and contrary to human nature, that 
we should be able to concentrate our thoughts 
on a person scarcely known to us, who lived 
1800 years ago?’ 1 Discipular experience 
from St Paul downwards, through the centuries, 
acknowledges that it is, and finds that the ex- 
perience is proportionate to the culture of the 
spiritual nature and the enjoyment of the 
atmosphere of God and the Christ, who is at the 
centre of it. (The testimony of the centuries cor- 
roborates Dr Dale’s view, “that faith i in.Christ 
is trust in a Person, not belief in a book ; that 
the ultimate foundation of faith is personal 
knowledge of Christ, and its originating cause 
the personal testimony of those who in our own 
time, and before it, have trusted in Christ and 
have found their faith verified in spiritual 
experience.” 2 This statement is true to the 
heart of things and to the fundamental 


1“ Jowett’s Life,” ii. 151. 
2“ Dale’s Life,” p. 593. 
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elements of spiritual and discipular experience. 
Christ is as real to the Christian experience as 
the air we breathe} and when the tnwardness 
of faith weakens, we can only ask with Henry 
Martyn, as he wrote of Thomas a Kempis: 
““What keeps me from such close communion 
with God but sin andsloth? Do Inot knowl 
might enjoy the same deadness to the world 
and spirituality of mind, were I resolutely to 
pursue the path of watchfulness, fasting, and 
prayer ?”’ 

The ‘‘De. Imitatione”’ is a gleam of the 
spiritual world, and its author, in possession of 
sweet and splendid faculties, writes truthfully 
from a loving heart and a felt experience. 


CHAPTER V 


THE SPIRITUAL SOURCES OF THE “ DE IMI- 
TATIONE ’’ — ST AUGUSTINE AND ST 

. BERNARD 
“As fire and water cannot be together, so the delights 
of the Spirit and those of the flesh are incompatible; . . . 
our object is to attain, not the earthly Jerusalem, but the 
heavenly ; and we reach it not by wandering upon our 


feet, but in seeking it by the affections.”—St BERNARD 
OF CLAIRVAUX. 


A BOOK like the ‘‘ De Imitatione”’ is, in the 
highest sense of the term, born out of the heart 
of humanity, and is only possible with a long 
history behind it, and the rich spiritual develop- 
ment to which the experience led. Its greatness 
consists in the fact that it transcends the limi- 
tations of individual life and becomes, so to 
speak, impersonal by breathing and living in 
a universal atmosphere. Generations had 
suffered, endured, and expressed themselves 
in the sacred language of the heart, before 
such an immortal work were possible at all. 


Of course the great spiritual fountain whence 
17 
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the book draws its inspiration is the Scriptures, 
and the order of influence is, (1) The Psalms, 
(2) the Epistles, and (3) the Gospels. The 
modern mind with its fuller, richer growth reads 
these differently—at least less monastically— 
and research as well as criticism have re- 
garded their facts in a different light, and have 
changed the general attitude of the Christian 
world, that now seeks to have its vision on the 
city of God, the service of men, and time’s 
institutions as God’s holy heritage. 

Classical influences have been traced in the 
work to Plato and the Neo-Platonists; to 
Aristotle, Seneca, Virgil, and Horace, possibly 
Ovid, Pliny, and Lucan. Medieval influences 
have also been traced to Thomas Aquinas, 
Latin hymns, Anselm, Dante (Paradiso), 
Bonaventura.1 Thomas a Kempis was a 
diligent student of books, and drew from 
sources both wide and varied. Like all the 
mystics, however, and the semi-mystics as well, 
he is debtor supremely to St Augustine, St 
Bernard, and those between them whom their, 
teaching inspired. 

All the centuries are obligated to St Augus- 


1See De Montmorency’s learned work, ‘“ Thomas a 
Kempis,” pp. 186-99. 
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tine, especially up to the Reformation, and 
even after it, for both Calvin and Luther were 
his debtors. He at once advocates the world- 
ruling theory of the Church on which the 
Papacy was afterwards built, and is the 
spiritual inspiration of all mystical piety. He 
founds at once the medizval doctrine of the 
authority of the Church, and advocates at the 
same time a religion centred in the possession 
of the living God Himself. Harnack thus 
writes of him: “ Augustine knew his heart 
to be his worst possession, and the living God 
to be his highest good ; he lived in the love of 
God, and he possessed a fascinating power of 
expressing his observations on the inner life. 

. . He exhibited to every soul its glory 
and its responsibility: God and the soul, 
the soul and God. He took religion—a trans- 
figured and moulded monachism, dominated 
by positive conceptions and trust in Christ— 
out of its congregational and ritualistic form, 
and set it in the hearts of individuals as a gift 
and a task. He preached the sincere humility 
which blossoms only on ruins—the ruins of 
self-righteousness ; but he recognised in this 
very humility the charter of the soul, and even 
where he assigned an imperious power to the 
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authority of the Church, he only did so in the 
end to give the individual soul an assurance 
which it could not attain by any exertion, or 
any individual act of pardon. Therefore he 
became not only a pedagogue and a teacher, 
but a Father of the Church. He was a tree, 
planted by the waters, whose leaves do not 
fade, and on whose branches the birds of the 
air dwell. His voice has pealed forth to the 
Church through the centuries, and he preached 
to Christendom the words, ‘‘ Blessed is the man 
' whose strength Thou art, in whose heart are 
Thy ways.” ? 

Thomas 4 Kempis was shaped in inner piety 
by St Augustine and guided by his vast learn- 
ing, for in the master, as in the disciple, are the 
Psalms and St Paul, Plato and the Neo- 
Platonists, the Moralists, Tertullian, and 
Ambrose. 

If St Augustine was the father of Catholic 
mysticism, St Bernard of Clairvaux (IogI- 
1153) is one of its mighty spirits, to whom 
Thomas a Kempis was much indebted. St 
Bernard was the leader of the great mystical 
movement which began in the twelfth century, 
and was at once an outburst of spiritual 

1“ History of Dogma,” vol. v. 64-66, 
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life, and a revolt from scholasticism and un- 
faithfulness, which at once externalised and 
degraded the faith. St Bernard’s mysticism 
is of a practical nature, and his great sentence 
contains the symbolism which characterises 
all mysticism and forms its current ideas. 
“As the little water-drop, poured into a large 
measure of wine, seems to lose its own nature 
entirely and to take on both the taste and the 
colour of the wine ; or as iron, heated red-hot, 
loses its own appearance and glows like fire ; 
or as air, filled with sunlight, is transformed 
into the same brightness, so that it does not so 
much appear to be illuminated as to be itself 
light—so must all human feeling towards the 
Holy One be self-dissolved in unspeakable 
wise, and wholly transfused into the Will of 
God, For how shall God be all in all if any- 
thing of man remains in man? The substance 
will indeed remain, but in another form, 
another glory, another power.”” Such spiritual 
wine makes the average mind almost delirious, 
and the teaching seems too high strung “ for 
mortal man beneath the sky” ; but St Bernard 
and other choice souls developed it, and created 
thereby a new piety, which brightened Europe 
with the light of a new idealism. The mystics, 
ie 
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were, as Hegel calls them, the “‘ beautiful souls,” 
and no one will deny them in their best form 
the well-deserved epithet. 

To St Bernard is due the credit of retaining 
this movement for the Church. If mysticism 
is the inner life of the Invisible Church, the 
Abbot of Clairvaux did his best to purify the 
Church Visible by it. He never loses grasp 
of the idea that the Bridegroom in the Song of 
Songs is the Heavenly Christ, and the Bride, 
either the soul of the individual or the Church, 
as the united organ of the spiritual life of 
believers. To him the divine life 7m the soul 
was the chief matter, and he never fails 
to emphasise its chief need as a thirst for 
Divine Wisdom, which enables it to transcend 
outward things, to enter into touch with 
spiritual realities, and to have in contemplation 
and affection the secrets of that higher world 
overarching this. It was to him an inner, 
spiritual life, hidden from sight, known only 
to the soul and God. 

Thomas a4 Kempis followed in the same 
track—especially as regards the Sacraments, 
for to St Bernard as to him the near presence 
of the Holy Spirit, the “ Internal Consola- 
tion,’ was better than they, and more mani- 
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festly efficacious. St Bernard was, too, a 
Puritan in art and architecture. He held that 
the soul of man is the fittest tabernacle for the 
Divine Spirit, and the churches of his Order 
were of the simplest design, and were the 
prototype of the Franciscan ones. Of a 
church of the rich Cluniac Order he says: 
“O vanity of vanities! and not more vain 
than foolish! The church glistens on all its 
walls, but the poor are not there! It clothes 
its stones with gold, but leaves the poor, its 
children, to their nakedness. At the expense 
of the needy, it feeds the eyes of the rich. The 
curious find what pleases them, but the 
wretched find nothing to give them succour.”’ 
Nothing is known of the earliest church at 
Clairvaux, but the second daughter-church 
at Fontenay, founded in 1119, was built while 
St Bernard lived. Writing of its simplicity 
in style, Viollet-le-Duc says: “It was 
apparently in their thought that the severe 
aspect of the building, and its wide bare 
surfaces should conduce to grave meditation, 
should inspire a kind of religious awe, favour- 
able to collectedness and pious contemplation.”’ 
Simplicity united with intense inwardness 
and spirituality were St Bernard’s pre-eminent 
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qualities, and these aspects of the Christian 
ideal were most adequately embodied by 
Thomas 4 Kempis in the “‘ De Imitatione”’ with 
a genius all his own. St Augustine and St 
Bernard were his two most prominent masters, 
and while his work bears the trace of their 
teaching, it was summed up, transcended, and 
included in a unity that only a spiritual 
splendour could create. Yet, as the Reforma- 
tion would have been impossible in the twelfth 
century, even as it was only possible in the 
sixteenth with the twelfth and intervening 
centuries as its preparation, so Thomas a 
Kempis was impossible at the time of St 
Augustine or St Bernard, yet he gave to each 
an expression and fulness that neither of them 
could have attained without him in moulding 
and influencing the spiritual life of a later 
time. In judging of any great system, it is 
right ever to remember the author’s personal 
equation and recall his intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual qualities, but it is equally important 
to remember that great effects can never have 
mean causes. Something unique ever comes, 
when a great soul arises to express and idealise 
a great movement. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE IMMEDIATE PIONEERS OF THE ‘“‘ DE IMITA- 
TIONE ’—THE FRIENDS OF GOD AND THE 
BRETHREN OF THE COMMON LOT 


a Mysticism may be defined as the attempt to realise 
in thought" and feeling the immanence of the temporal in 
the eternal and of the eternal in the temporal... . A 
revival of spirituality in the midst of formalism or un- 
belief is the historical function of mysticism. A 
Christian mysticism might almost be called Johannine 
Christianity, if it were not better to say that a Johannine 
Christianity is the ideal which the Christian mystic sets 
before himself. . . . In St John, as in mystical theology 
generally, the Incarnation rather than the Cross is the 
central fact of Christianity.’’—INGE. 


In connection with the great Mystical Move- 
ment from the twelfth to the fifteenth century, 
the names of St Bernard of Clairvaux, Hugo of 
St Victor, Richard of St Victor, Bonaventura, 
and Eckhart must be recalled as the most 
prominent names who influenced the spiri- 
tuality of their times. Hugo of St Victor was 
the St John of his age, while Bonaventura was 


known as “the seraphic doctor.” The latter 
85 
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was profoundly influenced by St Francis of 
Assisi as well as by the Victorines. In his 
“ Itinerarium ad Deum ”’ he maps out the mind, 
introducing the terms apex mentis and sctintilla 
to describe the faculty of mystic intuition. 
Looking upon all knowledge as a divine mani- 
festation, and distinguishing between (a) that 
taught by the external creation, (0) that re- 
vealed by the divine image in the human soul, 
and (c) that communicated directly or im- 
mediately from above by the Holy Spirit, he 
speaks of those who contemplate God in the 
first as occupying the vestibule of the temple ; 
of those who attain to the second as entering 
the holy place ; and of those who penetrate into 
the third as reaching the holiest of all, where 
rests the ark under the wings of the cherubim. 
The teaching is sufficient to indicate the deeper 
spirituality of the time and the revolt against 
the worldliness of the Church, against a 
decadent monasticism, and the scandalous lives 
of many of the clergy. 

The revolt created the desire for the 
religion of the heart and for an unworldly 
simplicity of life. There arose the Beguines 
and Beghards in the Netherlands, the Wal- 
denses in Italy, the numerous sects of the 
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Cathari in France, and in Calabria the 
apocalyptic gospel of Joachim of Fiore, all 
bearing witness to the commotion of the times. 
In the beginning of the thirteeenth century 
there arose two Orders (approved in 1215), 
the Dominicans and the Franciscans, who 
furnished a regular means for supplying the 
same wants. The Dominicans were for 
doctrinal orthodoxy, as the Franciscans were 
for personal piety. The sect of the New 
Spirit, or Free Spirit, as it was afterwards called, 
spread widely through the North of France, 
and passed into Switzerland and Germany. 

The political circumstances of the thirteenth 
century intensified the religious revolt, and 
the fourteenth century with its wars, Papal 
interdicts, famines, floods, Black Death, Papal 
Schism, made a state of affairs from which 
genuine spiritual religion was felt to be the only 
escape. Thus arose two sets of religious 
reformers closely related to each other: (a) 
the Friends of God, and (d) the Brethren of the 
Common Lot—both of which profoundly 
influenced Thomas 4 Kempis. Along with the 
Wickliffites and Lollards in England, and the 
body known as the Hussites in Bohemia, they 
acted as a revolt against the ever-growing 
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secularity of the Monastic Orders, the pre- 
dominance of Scholasticism, and the unworthi- 
ness of the secular clergy. 

(a) The Friends of God arose in the South 
and West of Germany, and spread as far as 
Switzerland on the one side, and the Nether- 
lands on the other. Their object was to 
strengthen one another in the religious life, 
and they witnessed for personal piety. They 
were distinguished by their profound sense 
of the religious element seated in the inmost 
depths of the soul, and, dissatisfied with the 
discordant strife of the time, sought to find 
God in the inner temple of the heart. Aff- 
liated societies with such aims, and growing 
out of the one spirit, were formed in Germany, 
Switzerland, and the Netherlands, and had 
their principal seats in Strasburg, Basle, 
Cologne, and Nuremberg. They called them- 
selves and were called by others, Friends of 
God. So deeply did they influence their times, 
that John Nieder, a Dominican of the fifteenth 
century, narrates that throughout the period 
it was customary not only with men and 
women of the humbler ranks, but in noble 
families, to set aside one hour at least every day 
for meditation on the sufferings of Christ. 
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There arose thus, among clergy, monks, and 
laymen, a tendency to mysticism that gave 
expression to the genuinely religious element 
in man; and while the Friends of God adhered 
to the forms of the Church, they supplied it at 
once with spiritual preachers, and represented 
religion as a hidden life in God within the soul 
of man. 

The Friends of God were a secret association 
of men who formed neither any special sect 
nor felt any special desire for nonconformity. 
They were for the deepening of piety, and 
maintained correspondence with each other 
for that purpose. They existed chiefly in the 
second half of the fourteenth century, and 
among them the followers of Eckhart were 
chiefly to be found. Heinrich Suso of Con- 
stance (1295-1366), and John Tauler of 
Strasburg (1300-1361) were the two most 
celebrated of his disciples. Nicolas of Basel, 
the mysterious layman whose visit to Tauler 
dates his true religious life, may have been the 
chief organising force among the Gottesfreunde. 
He was called “ the great friend of God in the 
Oberland,”’ and Basel was evidently their great 
centre of union. The society counted many 
friends among the pious women in the convents 
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of Southern Germany, and they possessed 
vigorous organisers who visited and quickened 
the various societies over the country. To 
this school of thought may be unhesitatingly 
referred the ‘‘ Deutsche Theologie,”’ which exer- 
cised a continuous influence on the religious life 
of Germany till the time of Luther. He first 
published it in 1516 with a preface, calling it a 
“ noble book ”’ and placing it second to the Bible 
and St Augustine. The ‘‘ Deutsche Theologie,” 
like the ‘‘ De Imitatione,” is one of the great 
books which the Mystical Movement produced ; 
and it is even freer from dogmatic suggestion 
and limitation, rises into a more universal air, 
stirred Luther, and left a permanent influence 
upon him. It is a book for all the centuries, 
as it bears the distinguishing marks of none. 
Luther received it from the Vicar-General of 
the Augustinian Order—a fact which shows 
that his high estimate of it was not singular 
at that time. : 

Thomas a Kempis was influenced by the 
Friends of God through the Brethren of the 
Common Lot, who continued the work in the 
Netherlands, especially by their educational 
institutes. As the Gottesfreunde produced 
the “ Theologica Germanica,” so the teaching 
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of the Brethren of the Common Lot found its 
highest expression in the “ De Imitatione.”’ 
(0) The Brethren of the Common Lot.—This 
brotherhood was founded in the Netherlands by 
Gerhard Groot, and had a historical connection 
with the Gottesfreunde through Ruysbroeck, 
(1293-1381). Groot was his friend and pupil, 
while Ruysbroeck himself was influenced by 
Tauler, who is said to have visited him in his 
seclusion at Vauvert (Griinthal) near Brussels. 
Ruysbroeck was known as the Doctor Ex- 
taticus, and was decisively influenced by 
Eckhart, although there is visible in him a 
shrinking back from some of Eckhart’s philo- 
sophy. While Eckhart is employed with the 
unio mystica as an ever-present fact, and on its 
metaphysical implications, Ruysbroeck is more 
practical, less speculative, and is occupied with 
the means whereby union with the Divine Spirit 
is to be attained. Towards the end of his life, 
in 1378, Ruysbroeck was visited by the lay- 
preacher Gerhard Groot (1340-84), who was 
so. impressed by what he saw at Vauvert, that 
he conceived the idea of founding a Christian 
brotherhood bound by no monastic vows, but 
living together in simplicity and piety, with 
all things in common, after the Apostolic 
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pattern. His preaching at Utrecht, Zwolle, 
Kempen, Leyden, Delft, Gouda, Amsterdam, 
was stirring, crowded the churches, but 
brought upon him the opposition of the worldly 
churchmen whom he had censured. He was 
ultimately excluded from the pulpits, and 
compelled to seek for some other field of 
activity. Groot, in conjunction with his friend 
Florentius Radewyn, a canon of Utrecht, 
began to superintend the labours of certain 
young men who employed themselves in 
transcribing MSS. of Church Fathers and other 
authors. From time to time, as they met to 
receive payment for their work, he sought to 
edify them with religious instruction. Ulti- 
mately they agreed to adopt the Augustinian 
rule. The house of Florentius forthwith became 
a cloister of “fratres communis vite,’ who 
were joined by many new members, who 
practised a considerable number of handicrafts, 
to earn their daily bread. Groot’s private 
estate sufficed also for the establishment of a 
sisterhood, who supported themselves by 
spinning, weaving, and handiwork. He died 
of the plague at Deventer in 1384, and within 
fifty years of his death the “‘ Brethren of the 
Common Lot” (also called ‘“‘ Fratres bone 
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voluntatis”” or “Fratres Collationarii”’) 
numbered seventeen collegiate churches in the 
Netherlands with brother-houses and schools. 
They contributed extensively to theological 
literature, and Thomas 4 Kempis, who wrote 
the life of Gerhard Groot, was trained under 
him, and it is by his fame that the Order now 
is chiefly remembered. 

Their books are much valued by collectors 
still. They helped to pave the way for the Re- 
formation by witnessing for religion pure and 
undefiled, and the Order was absorbed in the 
mighty flood which then overwhelmed the land. 
When the Reformation came, the brethren 
were compelled to espouse one side or another 
by the Inquisition—some of them becoming 
regular monks ; others accepted the principles 
of the Reformation, and their houses were 
dissolved. Luther speaks in words of the 
highest praise regarding the “ Brethren of the 
Common Lot” who existed in Germany, and 
he secured protection for them from the Burgo- 
master of Hurlford, on the ground that “ they 
were the first to bring the Gospel to you and 
to teach and hold the pure Word. Such 
monasteries and brother-houses please me 
beyond measure.” Again he says, “‘ Your 
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dress and your commendable usages do not 
injure the gospel, but are rather of advantage 
to it, assailed as in these days it is by the 
reckless and unbridled spirits, who know only 
how to destroy, but not to build up.” A few 
of their houses lingered on to the seventeenth 
century, the mournful ruins of the once 
vigorous institution that had blessed the 
religious life of the land, and had heralded the 
dawn. It was one of the merits of Gerhard 
Zerbolt, a younger contemporary of Florentius, 
to have advocated the reading of the Bible, 
the use of hymns and prayers in the vernacular 
tongue, and so to have prepared the way for 
Luther. One of their greatest contributions 
to religion was that they modified mysticism 
and saved it from extravagances. The unio 
mystica was to them not the deification of man, 
but a sanctification, wrought by the free grace 
of God in Christ, without the loss of man’s 
own personality. Groot impressed much of 
Ruysbroeck’s practical mysticism on the 
brotherhood, and if Florentius Radewyn 
may be compared to a medieval John 
Wesley, Gerhard Groot, the founder of the 
Order, may justly be called a medieval 
George Whitefield. Both of them were 
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above all witnesses to the truth that at no 
time is the Church ever devoid of faithful 
sons, nor is genuine religion ever dead. The 
Cathedral may become dark, but still penetrate 
far enough into the crypt and the true light is 
ever shining. Church history is in reality the 
rise and progress of the kingdom of heaven on 
earth, and it makes the tract of time luminous 
with the foot-prints of Christ. The Church is 
not a finished organism, but is ever growing 
and developing from within, and no better 
proof of this can be found than by considering 
the great Mystical Movement and the Reforma- 
tion, to which it led, and all the spiritual life 
and forces which both inspired.. 

Many of the later scholars! in the brethren’s 
houses helped in the revival of learning, but 
three of the earliest ones demand here special 
notice, as being directly influenced by Ger- 
hard Groot himself: (rz) Henrik Mande, who 
entered Windesheim in 1395, and died in 1430. 
His works brought to bear upon the people’s 
minds spirituality, depth of feeling, copious 
imagery, and ethical earnestness. (2) Gerlach 
Peters, who died at Windesheim in 1433, at 
the early age of thirty-three. “An ardent 


1See p. 49. 
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spirit in a body of skin and bone,” he daily 
praised God for His suffering as a means of 
grace bestowed on him, while his devotion 
reached the clearest heights of moral and 
spiritual beauty. He wrote the “ Soliloquium,” 
or ‘‘ the voice of a man who has daily struggled 
in God’s presence to free his heart from worldly 
bonds, and by God’s grace in the Cross of Christ 
to have Adam’s purity restored and union with 
the highest good secured”’ ; and (3) Thomas a 
Kempis, who was constantly in the companion- 
ship of the brethren for seventy-eight years, 
who was fostered by their teaching, and gave 
it an eternal expression. It was only twelve 
years after Thomas a Kempis died that Luther 
appeared, and the one is a link with the other 
in the ever-broadening purpose. To Thomas a 
Kempis the world owes a lasting debt ; through 
him the memory of the Brothers of the Common 
Lot is still fragrant ; and his book embodies not 
only their teaching, but is the finest flower of 
that great Christian movement which can 
claim the prestige of such names as St 
Augustine, St Bernard, St Francis, Bonaven- 
tura, Eckhart, Tauler, and the Friends of God. 


CHAPTER VII 


THOMAS A KEMPIS—HIS LIFE AND WORK 


‘From the midst of the Brethren of the Common Life 
came forth Thomas 4 Kempis, who, by his ‘ Imitation of 
Christ,’ has worked as few have done to establish a pure 
Christianity in the soul within.”—BERNHARD PUNJER. 


Tuomas A KEmpis entered into the rich in- 
heritance the ages brought, and gave a new 
spiritual expression and momentum to it; 
but the personality of the man is ever an 
element to be reckoned on, as the most im- 
portant in such a work, and so we must at this 
stage consider his life. 

He was born in 1380, at Kempen or Kampen, 
a small town near Cologne, and, according to the 
custom of the time, was known as Thomas a 
Kempis. His family was humble and worthy, 
and his parents were industrious and pious. 
He entered the school at Deventer, which 
was founded by Gerhard Groot, at the age of 
twelve, and here he was moulded by Florentius 


Radewyn and Groot’s other disciples, who 
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were all heroes to him, and shaped his pious 
inclinations and susceptible disposition. For 
seven years he was with them, and at Deventer 
he acquired the two accomplishments of 
writing and singing. ‘ Here,’ he says, “in 
the brother-house at Deventer I learned how 
to write,’ and copying manuscripts and the 
works of the Fathers for popular use became 
the passion of his life. ‘‘ If he shall not lose 
his reward,” says Thomas, “‘ who gives a cup 
of cold water to his thirsty neighbour, what 
will not be the reward of those who, by putting 
good books into the hands of those neighbours, 
open to them the fountains of eternal life? 
Blessed are the hands of such transcribers.” 
His love of music suggested this other striking 
passage: ‘“‘It was my custom at Deventer 
to attend the choir-singing in the church with 
my school-fellows, according to the desire of 
my brother Béhme, who had the management 
of the choir as well as of the school. As often 
as I saw my superior, Florentius, standing in 
the choir, the mere presence of so holy a man 
inspired me with such awe that I dared not 
speak when he looked up from his book. On 
one occasion it happened that I was standing 
near him in the choir, and he turned to the book 
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we had and sang with us. And standing close 
behind me, he supported himself by placing 
both his hands on my shoulder ; and I stood 
quite still, scarcely daring to move, so as- 
tonished was I at the honour he had done me.” 
Florentius was his spiritual father, who made 
a permanent impression on him, but contact 
also with the brotherhood was most potent— 
their life in the world but not of the world 
riveted him with its beauty. 

In the biography of Henry Brune, Thomas 
relates: “One day in winter, Henry was sitting 
by the fireside warming his hands, but with 
his face turned towards the wall, for he was at 
the time engaged in secret prayer. When I 
saw this, I was greatly edified, and from that 
day loved him all the more.” 

Florentius shaped the boy’s career, and led 
him to become an inmate of the brother-house 
at Mount St Agnes, which was founded upon 
the rule of St Augustine. The place had all 
the attraction to him of a veritable refuge 
prepared by God. Here in a quiet corner, and 
with his books, he spent all his days—from 
1399 to 1471. Once we hear of him travelling 
to Windesheim on business, and in 1429 he 
accompanied the rest of the brethren in their 
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migration to Ludenkerk, in order to escape the 
interdict which was the consequence of a dis- 
puted election to the bishopric of Utrecht. 
During this absence he was called away from 
Ludenkerk to the convent at Bethany, near 
Arnheim, to wait upon his dying brother. 
In all, during a residence at Mount St Agnes, 
near Zwolle, for seventy-two years, he seems 
only to have been absent for about three years. 
He professed the vow in 1407, received priest’s 
orders in 1413, became sub-prior in 1425, 
and at a later date procurator or bursar of 
the community ; but business fretted him, and 
he only rejoiced to fall back into the quiet 
work of copying good books, meditating in 
his little cell, teaching the novices, enjoying 
spiritual conferences with the brethren, or, 
above all, 7m angello cum lbello, ‘in a little 
nook with a little book,”’ writing down those 
precious experiences of communion with the 
Bridegroom of his soul, which have made the 
“De Imitatione’”’ a world-possession of per- 
ennial helpfulness. 

His outward appearance corresponded to his 
inward gentleness. He was below the middle 
size, but was well proportioned. The colour 
of his face was fresh, with a slight tinge of 
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brown. His eyes were bright, and retained 
their clearness of vision to extreme old age. 
Franciscus Tolensis was once shown a picture of 
him, even then much effaced, which had this 
characteristic motto at the foot, “I have 
sought rest everywhere and found it nowhere, 
save in solitude and in books.” 

It is in accordance with the spirit of his book 
that we find Thomas 4 Kempis using the life 
of Christ as a pattern for himself and others, 
even to the minutest point. Heseeks in Christ a 
precedent even for writing books. In preaching 
upon that passage in the Gospels which tells , 
us that Jesus “stooped down and with His 
finger wrote on the ground,” he says, “It is 
pleasing to hear that Jesus could read and write 
to the end that the art of writing and zeal in 
reading pious books may delight us the more. 
Take pleasure, then, in imitating Him, even 
in reading and writing, for it is a good, meri- 
torious, and pious work to write such books as 
Jesus loves, and in which He is confessed and 
made known, and to keep them with the 
utmost care.” 

The ‘‘ De Imitatione ” is a sincere book and 
is the genuine expression of an earnest life, 
characterised by spiritual genius, and loyal 
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to its vision. If only Thomas 4 Kempis had 
grasped the social aspect of Christ’s life—if 
only he had caught the vision of Him, as 
One who went about daily doing good—his 
book would have had even a far wider in- 
fluence than it has already exercised; and 
while it unfolded the inner and hidden life, 
would have appealed far more potently to 
men, as servants of the State, and as par- 
ticipators in the duties and responsibilities of 
time. 

Beyond the copying of books and the training 
of novices, Thomas’s own life was interior— 
the living of the life hidden with Christ in God 
apart from the world. The book is the reflex 
of his own being, and the following char- 
acteristic has an a priori evidence as to its 
truthfulness. When walking with the 
brethren, we are told that ‘“‘ when the Bride- 
groom was willing to communicate with the 
bride—z.e. when Jesus Christ, the Beloved, did 
call to his soul as the elect and beloved spouse— 
Thomas a Kempis was wont to say, ‘ My 
beloved brethren, I must now needs leave you’; 
and so meekly begging to be excused, he would 
leave them, saying, ‘ Indeed it behoves me to 
go; there is One expecting me in my cell.’” 
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This habit with him was no doubt the origin 
of the Book of Internal Consolation, com- 
monly printed as the third book of the “ De 
Imitatione,”’ but in Thomas’s own copy appear- 
ing as the fourth. 

He wrote a complete copy of the Bible for 
the house at Mount St Agnes, and frequently 
gave short slips of paper containing portions 
of the Bible or sound maxims of the saints to 
the people to read in their homes and exchange 
with one another. Altogether there was a 
good atmosphere of hard work about Mount 
St Agnes, and the brethren succeeded to some 
extent in combining the contemplative with 
the practical life. They furthered a liberal 
education among the people, opened and 
supported schools of rudimentary instruction, 
and ‘sought to advance education among 
the upper classes through their books. In 
this direction they transcended the purely 
monastic ideal and paved the way for the 
modern world. The growth in the number 
of the brethren’s houses shows also that 
they supplied a widely felt need, and that 
the communities, of which Thomas a Kempis 
was a distinguished member, were a deep 
religious force in the fifteenth century. 
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Reference has already been made to the dis- 
tinguished men whom they fostered. 

It has frequently been observed that the 
joyous buoyancy of a Luther was absent from 
the early Catholic literature, and that its 
representatives dwell more upon Christ as the 
Man of Sorrows than as the Risen, Glorified 
Lord. And even in this higher direction of 
faith the Brethren of the Common Lot, or of the 
““New Devotion,’ made an important con- 
tribution. In contrast to the dolorous, inani- 
mate, and formal piety of the times was the 
joyous character of their religion and the 


, fervour of their piety. ‘‘O be joyful in the 
| Lord: serve the Lord with gladness,” was the 


ideal they kept before them, and instilled into 
the minds of their pupils. The “‘ De Imitatione”’ 
has been represented as a Miserere, but this is 
an exaggerated and an outside view. (Cf. Book 
iii. chap. xxxiv.) There are passages that 
point to a daily experience of rejoicing in the 
Lord. ‘Behold! My God and my all. 
What would I more, and what greater happi- 
ness can I desire? . . . When Thou art 
present, all things do yield delight, but when 
Thou art absent, everything becometh dark-. 
ness. Thou givest quietness of heart, and much 
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peace and pleasant joy. Thou makest us to 
take delight in all things, and in all to praise 
Thee ; neither can anything please long with- 
out Thee; but if it be pleasant and grateful, 
Thy grace must needs be present, and it must 
be seasoned with the sweetness of Thy wisdom. 

. . O Thou Everlasting Light, surpassing 
all created lights, dart the beams of Thy bright- 
ness from above, to pierce all the most inward 
parts of my heart. Purify, rejoice, enlighten, 
and enliven my spirit with all the powers 
thereof, that I may cleave unto Thee with 
abundance of joy and triumph.” Contem- 
poraneous impressions, too, represent Thomas 
a Kempis, not only as a good man, but as a 
happy man. One says, “ He fulfilled in very 
deed or verified in himself what he recom- 
mended in his discourses should be done”’ ; and 
George Pirckamer, Prior of the Carthusian 
house of Nuremberg, speaks of him as “ that 
most wise, most sweet, and most religious man.” 
He is even represented, as many notable 
Christians have been before and since, as pos- 
sessing the gift of humour, and amid the 
fellowship of such earnest men at Mount St 
Agnes, where love reigned supreme, he must 
have been a happy as well as a reverent 
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Christian. His chronicles of Mount St Agnes 
not only represent the inmates as characterised 
by missionary activity, but that their affection 
for their house was so great as to create a 
permanent desire to return and be refreshed 
and reanimated with the spiritual and cheering 
influence of godly concord and fellowship. 
The Miuserere representation of the book, and 
the life which it sincerely and guilelessly pour- 
trays, is not borne out by the facts of the case. 
Thomas 4 Kempis did not live gloomily at 
Mount St Agnes, and sought no happiness 
outside of it, except the greater happiness of 
the future heaven. He was there a priest, 
a monk, and a mystic, and in these three 
directions pursued his ideal. 

It was shortly after he was ordained priest 
in 1413 that he began to prepare the “ De 
Imitatione.”” An unfinished copy seems to 
have been deposited by him in the parent- 
house of his order at Windesheim in 1425, and 
it assumed its final form in 1441. Tolensis, 
who was a brother in the house at Mount St 
Agnes, tells us that it was a customary thing 
for him while in bed during the night to com- 
pose, and to copy his books after morning 
“lauds,” thereby depriving himself of his 
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natural rest, and even injuring his bodily health, 
“‘for which he deserves well from posterity.” 
He is mentioned as “‘ flourishing ”’ about 1410, 
so that at an early date in his life the short 
treatises, which he wrote, seem to have been 
widely read and valued. One of these was 
“The Little Alphabet of the Monks in the 
School of Christ,” the first counsel of which is 
in agreement with the “ De Imitatione” and 
the spirit of his own life, and begins— 


“ Ama nesciri 
Benevolus esto 
Custodi cor tuum.” 


He drew up short and concise sets of rules 
for the novices, delivered to them collations, 
and it was probably for their use that the 
“De Imitatione’” was prepared. It is 
described as a “book for making saints,” 
and had a didactic purpose in view. He wrote 
hymns which have never attained to wide 
popularity. Two of them begin with the 
words, ‘‘ Vitam Jesu Christi stude imitari ”’— 
a proof surely of him being the author of the 
_ immortal work which bears his name. He 
specially loved the Lord’s Prayer, and wrote 
regarding it, ‘‘ The Lord’s Prayer excels all the 
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petitions and aspirations of the Saints; for 
all the sayings of the prophets, and all the 
melliferous words of the Psalms and Canticles 
are contained in it after a most full but yet 
secret manner. It asks for all necessary things, 
and praises God most highly ; 7 knzts the soul 
to God, and lifts her up from earth to heaven ; 
it penetrates the clouds and ascends far above 
the angels. Blessed is he who attentively 
ponders upon every word of Christ.” 

The contemporaneous biographer of Thomas 
a Kempis states that thirty-eight treatises 
were incontestably written by him, and among 
them were a chronicle of the monastery and 
several. biographies—the lives of Gerhard 
Groot, of Florentius Radewyn, of Groot’s 
original disciples, of a Flemish lady, St Louise, 
and others. He composed a number of tracts 
on the monastic life, besides sermons, letters, 
and hymns. Hardenberg states that Wessel 
along with many other youths were attracted 
by the fame of Thomas a Kempis, and Wessel 
averred that his book on the “ Imitation of 
Christ”? had given him his first vigorous 
incitement to piety, as well as his first taste for 
true theology. Regarding all his works, the 
writer of the article in the “ Encyclopedia 
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Britannica”’1 (Principal Lindsay) thus 
writes :— 

“These writings help us to see the man and 
his surroundings, and contemporary pious 
records make him more than a shadow. We 
see a real man, but a man helpless anywhere 
save in the study or in the convent—a little 
fresh-coloured man, with soft brown eyes, 
who had a habit of stealing away to his cubi- 
culum whenever the conversation became too 
lively ; somewhat bent, for it is on record that 
he stood upright when the psalms were chanted, 
and even rose on his tiptoes with his face turned 
upwards ; genial, if shy, and occasionally given 
to punning, as when he said that he preferred 
Psalm to Salmones—a man who perhaps led 
the most placid, uneventful life of all men who 
ever wrote a book or scribbled letters.” 

He lived at a time when Europe was in 
storm, and the hour was eventful, but to the 
ear of Thomas a Kempis they passed as if they 
were not. His book is as the tinkling of little 
silver bells, both in form and message, for 
amid the storm he heard the voice of One 
beyond the storm, and lived amid the Vision 
of the Eternal. The “ De Imitatione’”’ is as his 


1Vol. xiv. (31-33). 
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life—simple, dignified, sincere, interior, con- 
templative, Christ-like. It is the utterance 
of a spiritual genius, intense through and 
through. Although it is still under the spell 
of the doctrine that the spiritual eye can only 
see when the eye of sense is closed, it is for a 
practical age still surrounded with somewhat 
of the glory of the beatific vision. Its keynote 
is peace, and it embodies that great spiritual 
culture which began with St Augustine and 
passes through the great French writers St 
Bernard, the Victorines, Alain de Lille, to the 
Germans of the fourteenth century, Tauler, 
Suso, Eckhart, Ruysbroeck, Gerhard Groot, 
and Florentius Radewyn. Thomas a Kempis 
concentrated it all in his wonderful book, and 
while reacting against formalism and aridness 
on the one hand, saved spiritual religion from 
becoming extveme mysticism on the other. 
Groot and Radewyn were his guides, and 
posterity must be ever grateful to these 
spiritual splendours and unique teachers for 
helping to foster this unique man, and to the 
brotherhood of the ‘‘ New Devotion,” for 
affording him the environment that made the 
“De Imitatione”’ possible. If they were not 
the big artillery of the Church, they were the 
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still small voice of the Invisible Church, and 
they gave impulse to a great spiritual genius. 

Of a seventeenth-century Scottish revival, 
beginning at the Kirk of Shotts, it was said 
“that it was a merciful cast of Free Grace, 
which perfumed and gave a scent to Clydes- 
dale,’’and it can be said of this fifteenth-century 
revival at Deventer and Mount St Agnes, that, 
by creating Thomas a Kempis, it brought 
heavenly music into the religous life of Europe 
and even far beyond it. Laus Deo. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE OF THE “ DE 
IMITATIONE ”’ 


‘In water lives the fish, the plant in the earth, 
The bird in the air, in the firmament the sun ; 
The salamander must subsist in fire, 
And the ares’ oF Eee is Jacob Béhme’s element.” 
—ANGELUS SILESIUS. 


“‘ To steep ourselves in Christ is still the chief matter.” 
—HARNACK. 


ComTE defines religion as the concentration 
of the three altruistic affections—of reverence 
towards that which is above us, love towards 
that which helps and sustains us, and benevo- 
lence towards that which needs our aid. But 
it is impossible to give the highest unity to the 
life of man except by devotion to a Being in 
relation to whom these three affections are 
identified, and it is just because Christianity has 
centred these three affections on Christ, that it 
has been the mainspring of humanity in all 
spiritual movements, and has satisfied the 


cravings of man’s spiritual nature. 
112 
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It is this Christo-centric attitude that has 
made the “De Imitatione” unique. It 
deals with the personal relationship of the 
soul to the heavenly Master and Friend, and 
makes religion a personal relationship with 
God, treating that relationship with reverence, 
dignity, awe, and ineffable beauty. True 
religion was to Thomas 4 Kempis a heart 
bound by love to the Eternal Love, and a 
‘character moulded and swayed by that 
heavenly motive-power. The book thrills and 
vibrates with affection to the Heavenly Bride- 
groom, and it is this experience which appeals 
to man as aspiration, and gives to the work its 
perennial freshness and immortal rejuven- 
escence. Its devotion is direct, pure, clear as 
a limpid stream, and the soul of its author looks 
straight into the face of the heavenly Lord, 
and tells what it saw. It is genuine medieval 
piety through and through ; it is the language 
of St Augustine and St Bernard moulded by the 
centuries and made alive by spiritual genius ; 
its piety never loses the scent of cloister 
incense; but the depth and intensity of 
spiritual life cause even Protestant readers to 
forget the peculiarities of its form and waft 
them into the atmosphere of the Unseen Love: 

H 
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The book is permeated, dominated, and swayed 
by the sense of personal religion, and whoever 
speaks thus will never be without hearts that 
vibrate in mystic sympathy and responsive- 
ness. Thomas 4 Kempis realised the direct 
relationship of God to the soul, and he who 
writes from this felt secret, and speaks to 
humanity—whether he be an Augustine or a 
Tauler or a Bunyan—will ever be surrounded 
by a fellowship who desire to learn of God from 
those who know Him face to face, heart to 
heart, soul to soul. 

The strength of medieval mysticism was 
just here. Amid formalism, coldness, and 
worldliness, it sought to know God direct, but 
it also testified to the inherent spirituality 
of man. Mystical piety spoke to that 
mysterious, hidden life—to that spiritual 
background in all men—which the world 
cannot wholly drown with its lurid draughts, 
and which ever in quiet hours asserts itself in 
aspiration, in discontentedness with its con- 
dition, and in a transcendence towards the 
Invisible. God to the mystic ceases to be an 
object and becomes an experience ; his re- 
ligion is the protest of piety against the pre- 
dominance of the dialectical spirit, and the 
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perpetual evidence that when definition 
tyrannises over the free flow of spiritual life, 
the element of feeling, mystical in its very 
nature, rises in protest. But in this very 
effort, the mystic sought God in the deepest 
grounds of his own being, and in his effort, 
through purgation and illumination, to cast 
aside whatever separates him from _ true 
life. 

And it is because Thomas a4 Kempis and 
his school testify at once to the struggle with 
the world, and testify to the universality of 
this spiritual faculty in man with its capacity 
to grasp God, that they have become part of 
the world’s eternal possession. For do not 
foreign missions rest upon the recognition of 
this universal, spiritual nature in man? Is 
not modern psychology teaching more and more 
the reality of this sub-conscious life in direct 
relationship to man’s conscious life, and ever 
more and more influencing and passing into it? } 
All mysticism is not religion, but religion of 
all kind has in it a genuine element of mysti- 
cism, or a testimony of God as direct, personal 
experience, and thereby enters the invisible 
background in man, as well as dominates his 

1 F.g., Prof. James of Harvard. 
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conduct. Religion makes man conscious at 
once that he possesses a faculty for appre- 
hending God directly, and that while he can 
partially express his faith, there is an element 
in consciousness that is beyond all speech 
fully to articulate. 

Dr Jowett says: ‘“‘ The mystical inter- 
pretation of Scripture, though more common 
with the Fathers and Schoolmen than among 
Protestant divines, has found supporters in our 
own days. Itis regarded by many as‘ tending 
to edification.’ Is this conceivable unless it has 
been based on some principle of human nature ? 
Could a method of interpretation which, 
though destitute of objective truth, has sur- 
vived two thousand years, have been due only 
to the genius of Origen or of Plato ? 

“We might reply ‘impossible’ on such a 
priovt grounds only. No system like that of 
Philo could have sprung, fully equipped, out 
of the brain of an individual; it would have 
been an unmeaning absurdity, unless many 
generations of teachers and hearers had pre- 
ceded. No system which was the idiosyn- 
crasy of a philosopher could have retained so 
tenacious a hold on the human mind. Reason 
and feeling must have married in some 
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natural conjunction, the limits of which have 
never been entirely untwisted.” 1 

Tennyson again testified to a state of con- 
sciousness similar to that of the mystics in 
general and of Thomas 4 Kempis in particular. 
The experience was thus stated by Professor 
Tyndall: ‘‘ With great earnestness Tennyson 
described to me a state of consciousness into 
which he could throw himself by thinking 
intently of his own name. It was impossible 
to give anything that could be called a descrip- 
tion of the state, for language seemed in- 
complete to touch it. Jt was apparent 
isolation of the spirit from the body. Wishing 
doubtless to impress upon me the reality of 
the phenomenon, he exclaimed, ‘By God 
Almighty there is no delusion in the matter ! ’ 
It is no nebulous ecstasy, but a state of trans- 
cendent wonder associated with absolute 
clearness of mind. Other persons with power- 
ful imaginations have had, I believe, similar 
experiences. Walking out with a friend one 
evening, the poet approached .a gate and, 
laying hold of its bars, turned to his com- 
panion and said, ‘ My dear sir, to assure my- 
self of the existence of my own body, I am 

1“ St Paul and Philo,” pp. 262, 263. 
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sometimes obliged to grasp an object like this 
and shake it.’ It was at the Bel Alp, and I 
believe by the late Professor Bonamy Price, 
that this incident was communicated to me. 
The condition here referred to seems to be 
similar to that ‘union With God’ which was 
described by Plotinus and Porphyry. Sic 

Now Tennyson in this remarkable experience 
is stating what all men feel in their deepest 
hours of religious experience, and he certainly 
transcends the condition described in his 
famous verse :— 


oe “ But what am I ? 
An infant crying in the night ; 
An infant crying for the light ; 

~~ And with no language but a cry.” 


He felt the Father near, and thereby bore 
re to the underlying fact of the religious 
consciousness, that man can transcend his 
finite relationships and enter here and now, 
even amid them, into a life that is one with God. 

It is to this fact the mystics appeal, and 
‘their testimony could never have been so 
potent unless it had carried human nature 
with it, and witnessed to the mens naturaliter 


? 


1“ Life of Tennyson,” ii. 473, 474. 
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Christiana, beneath all its discords and beyond 
all its sins. 

Thomas a Kempis is conscious of this mood 
of abandonment in the Eternal, and is conscious 
of hours when he is one with the Bridegroom 
of the soul—when the heart recognises its 
Lord, and the Lord wraps it up in the blessed- 
ness of His own presence. He lives in that 
inner court of the soul—that shrine not made 
with hands—that mysterious potentiality for 
God within man—that mystic borderland 
where the human is found by the divine, 
and there in contemplation he beholds the 
Gaze of the Bridegroom as lighting upon him, 
the Hand of the Bridegroom as pointing to 
blessedness, the Voice of the Bridegroom as 
summoning him to die to self and live to God. 
And it is just because it appeals to a common 
consciousness, varying in different minds in 
degree and not in kind, that the “ De Imita- 
tione’”’ has held spell-bound the human heart. 
Beyond and all around in the far. distance 
lies a vast, silent region, penetrated with the 
Vision and the Voice of God; within man is 
a faculty that can enter it in faith and love; 
and it is just because he testifies of it, and 
experiences it in the inner faculties of his soul, 
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that the “De Imitatione”’ is the friend of so 
many, and reads the unuttered language of 


their souls 

“" The prayer of Socrates was, “Grant me ed | 
be beautiful in the inner man” ; that of Thomas 
a Kempis might be said to be, “‘ Grant me to be 
holy in the inner man’’; and as the mirror 
within became clearer and ever clearer, he felt 
that the glory of God in the face of Christ Jesus 
shone ever brighter from it and by it. He 
heard the voice saying, “I teach without noise 
of words, without confusion of opinions, with- 
out ambition of honour, without contention 
of arguments,’ and he followed it. His cell 
became a “ little window into heaven,?“and 
he had that vision of the supernatural which 
distinguishes religious genius and differentiates 
it from other forms of life and activity. ‘“‘ He 
to whom the Eternal Word speaketh is de- 
livered from multitudes and diversities of 
opinions,” and in that inner certitude and from 
that lively faith, he writes down the experiences 
of his heart in all its varying moods, and with 
a sincerity that is guileless ; and the world has 


him a gift of God. One feels in those days 
that the Visible Church was so corrupt as to 


i listened, has been made glad, and has recognised 
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have perished had not the voice of the In- 
visible Church been heard by elect souls in clear 
tones ; and it is because Thomas a Kempis has 
in thrilling passages and out of heartfelt 
experiences, brought this heavenly music into 
the Church visible, that he helped to save it, 
and lead it unconsciously forward to larger 
issues. His peculiar theology may be doubted 
and his cramped rule of life may be mistrusted ; 
but he lived in the heart, illuminated by the 
Eternal as he saw it, and the appeal of his book 
to every variety of creed and doubt is a 
sufficient proof that it testifies to the under- 
lying life of the soul, and of that life in God as 
it is experienced by all men. 

Experimental religion was thus described by 
Mr Gladstone as “ that personal and experi- 
mental life of the human soul with God, which 
profits by all ordinances, but is tied to none; 
dwelling, through all its varying moods, in the 
inner court of that sanctuary whereof the walls 
are not made with hands.” In the language 
of his day and amid a monastic environment 
which had holy contemplation as its goal, 
Thomas a Kempis splendidly realised this ideal, 
and no one can read his book without feeling 
that he lived every day under a predominating 
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sense of Christ’s claim upon his affections 
and thought; that he had the pilgrim’s love 
for the Eternal Home, and the mystic’s passion 
for union with God. With all this, his book 
is so intensely human ; although he lived in his 
cell, he knew the human needs ; and it is per- 
haps in the book on Internal Consolations that 
Christians most frequently turn for help and 
find it. If he scales the heights, he also knows 
the depths, and God’s call for man’s patience 
and waiting for His hour. The following 
passage, beloved by Martensen,! illustrates his 
intense humanity, and may be compared with 
several such in the “De Imitatione.” In it 
Thomas a Kempis says :— 

“Tt is not difficult to despise human con- 
solation when one possesses a higher—that of 
God. Hard it is, very hard, to do without the 
divine as well as the human, and, out of love 
to God, willingly to endure exile of heart, as 
one banished from the land of consolation. 
What glory is it to be joyous and zealous when 
favour compasses you around? All rejoice in 
such seasons of consolation and pleasant hope ; 
and what marvel is it that he feels no burden 
who is sustained by the Almighty arms, and 

1 E.g., “ Christian Dogmatics,” p. 293. 
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led by the Omniscient Guide? Real progress 
in the spiritual life is made not only when 
grace fills thee with consolation, but equally 
when grace seems to forsake thee, and thou 
learn it patiently, in humility and self-abase- 
ment, while thy earnestness in Spirit cools not, 
and thy desires after righteousness do not 
wane.” 

Again, the intensity or spiritual concentra- 
tion of the book is at once its strength and 
weakness—its strength in so far as it has made 
it what it has become, and its weakness in so 
far as it neglects elements which at once make 
life full and rich. The odour of cloistral 
incense is always about the book, and in 
relation to the world its attitude is one of 
asceticism. Thomas a Kempis cuts himself 
off from the world, and is under the old mystical 
faith, which has been so mischievous in the 
development of religious thought that the eye 
of spirit can only be open as the eye of sense is 
closed. Neither art nor nature tempt him 
from his contemplation. Science had no 
message for him, and only bore significance in 


its moral and practical aspects. Ruysbroeck . 


was fond of musing in the forests around 
Griinthal; Brahms (with countless others) 
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loved the companionship of nature ; and once, 
in answer to the question, ‘How can I most 
quickly improve ?’’ replied, “‘ You must walk 
constantly in the forest.” Nature, as helpful 
inspiration and as moral impulse, has ministered 
to man, but to Thomas it was as it were not. 
Spiritual intensity is in his cell. It is only 
there that he can “‘ revere the Maker and lift 
the eye to His style and manners of the sky.” 
He sees the Vision of Christ flooding his cell 
with Heavenly Radiance, but he does not 
behold that vision in nature, nor in what is 
beautiful and pure in the world of man, of art, 
and of science. His religion is a direct re- 
lationship to Christ, but it does not lead to a 
Christ-like relationship with nature and man. 
For theological science he has no word of 
commendation, and retires from it into the 
experience of the heart, and well has one of his 
most sympathetic interpreters said, ‘‘ When he 
asks, ‘What have we to do with geneva and 
spectes ?’ he cannot be altogether acquitted 
of ingratitude. We may allow that knowledge 
is a means and not an end, but it is a means, 
and the less we know for ourselves the more 
others must know for us. Thomas forgot how 
much he owed to Aquinas. The broad shield of 
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the great Dominican was spread before him, 
and enabled him to eat his bread in peace. 
He took the theology and gently blamed the 
strife of words without which it could not have 
been secured.””! 

He aims at a purely personal salvation— 
at a heart throbbing in a place apart with 
mystic love. His life was passed in simplicity 
and purity; it was characterised by dignity 
and beauty ; and although we know that he 
waited with great devotion on the last sickness 
of his brother John, it must be averred that 
his love of God had not orbed into the full 
form of the love of man in generous, broad 
humanity ; and while they serve ‘ who only 
stand and wait,’ and while it must be lovingly 
acknowledged in Mill’s words “ that one man 
who has a belief is worth a dozen who have 
only interests,” still the book is characterised 
on the whole by a quietism, and too little by 
the enthusiasm of humanity. 

Two just criticisms have recently been 
passed on the “‘ De Imitatione.’’ Dr Inge has 
said, ‘‘ It is after all the life of the ‘ shell-fish,’ 
as Plato calls it, which Thomas a Kempis 
considers the best. The book cannot safely be 

1 Dr Bigg’s Introduction, pp. 36, 37. 
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taken as a guide to the Christian life as a whole. 
What we do find in it set forth with incom- 
parable beauty and unstudied dignity are the 
Christian graces of humility, simplicity, and 
purity of heart.”1 And Dr Edward Caird has 
said, “A complete humanity, a complete 
Christianity cannot be developed either by 
the spirit that produced the ‘ De Imitatione 
Christi’ or by the spirit that produced the 
‘ Areopagitica,’ but only by both in one.” 2 
While admitting this as true, it must still be 
recalled that selfishness was abhorrent to 
Thomas 4 Kempis. As far as the inner life 
is concerned he is an Individualist, and does 
not every great decision depend upon the 
individual ? Does not every great movement 
first dawn as a sense of personal responsibility 
to, others? Does not all progress begin first 
as an initiation in a personal consciousness ? 
But as far as he often refers to the outer life 
of service, he might be claimed as an altruist. 
There are many passages in which he transcends 
himself, and one of ‘these may be taken as 
typical, and proclaims him rather as a Christian 
Socialist than an Individualist. ‘‘ Think not 


1“ Bampton Lectures,” p. 195. 
2“ Lay Sermons,” p. 7. 
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that thou hast made any progress unless thou 
feel thyself inferior to all’’;1 and, “‘ First, there- 
fore, be severe towards thyself, and then mayest 
thou justly ibe severe also towards thy neigh- 
bour< 2 ‘Thou knowest well how to excuse 
afid €6lour thine own deeds, but thou wilt not 
admit the excuses of others.y It-were more 
just that thou shouldest® a, thyself and 


excuse thy brother. If thou wilt be carried, 


carry also another (st portart vis, porta alium). 


. .|. It is no great matter to associate with 
the good and gentle; for this is naturally 
pleasing to all, and every one willingly en- 
joyeth peace, and loveth those best that agree 
with him. But to be able to live peaceably 
with hard and perverse persons, or with the 
disorderly, or with such as go contrary to us, 
is a great grace, and a most commendable 
and manly thing. . . . That man is conqueror 
of himself, and lord of the world, the friend 
of Christ, and heir of heaven.” 2 

This is a healthy view of the world, and is 
genuine Christian Socialism such as Maurice 
would have loved. It is the solidarity of 
humanity with Christ as the Head, and in 
whom all the body is compactly fitted together. 


1 Book ii. chap. 2. ? Book ii. chap. iii. 
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Thomas 4 Kempis is here on the line of the 
Gospel and is an altruist. His Individualism 
is chiefly in the doctrine of the Will, and it is 
healthy and Christlike. “ Thy will, may it 
be mine and may mine follow Thine always 
as in perfect harmony.” 1 

The monastically ascetic elements seem 
then to have been more the result of his educa- 
tion at Deventer than of personal choice, for 
in Thomas a Kempis’ day the paths of service 
were few and sharply defined. A man, who 
desired to live an active life, had little choice 
but to be a soldier, and a man, who desired to 
serve God with all his heart, had little choice 
but to bea monk. The inclination of Thomas 
a Kempis suggested the latter, and he had to 
accept the limitations of his environment. 
The transition element is, however, present 
in his book, and the statement, “‘ If thou intend 
and seek nothing else but the will of God and 
the good of thy neighbour, thou shalt 
thoroughly enjoy internal liberty,” ? is an- 
other sufficient evidence that in thought as in 
the order of the “ New Devotion ”’ he was in 
the transition state. 

In the “‘ De Imitatione ” we have throughout 


1 iii, 15, 2 ii, 4. 
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the sense of the transitoriness of the finite 
and the permanence of the infinite. Standing 
on the ever-shifting banks of time, Thomas 
a Kempis finds the supreme and abiding good 
in God, and to be attained by faith, love, and 
aspiration towards Christ. Peace and consola- 
tion amid the ills of life are his goal, and if he 
condemns scholasticism, he ever commends 
practical wisdom among the things that are 
certain. He is conscious of the great besetting 
mystery, but loyalty to the light possessed 
in his prevailing attitude, and that is to him 
another way of saying, Follow the Christ. I 
am disposed to think that the famous state- 
ment (Book i. chap. xxv.) is autobiographical, 
and points toa crisis; and if this be true, as 
with all the best poets, he “ learned in suffering 
what he sang in song.” 

“When one that was in anxiety of mind, 
often wavering between fear and hope, did 
once, being oppressed with grief, humbly 
prostrate himself in a church before the 
altar in prayer, and said within himself, O 
if I knew that I should yet persevere! he 
presently heard within him an answer from 
God, which said, What if thou didst know 
it, what wouldst thou do? Do now what 

I 
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thou wouldest do then,~and thou shalt be 
secure. 

“And being herewith comforted and 
strengthened, he committed himself wholly to 
the will of God, and that noisome anxiety 
ceased. Neither had he the mind to search 
curiously any further, to know what should 
befall him, but rather laboured to understand 
what was the perfect and acceptable will of 
God for the beginning and accomplishment 
of every good work.” But here again steps in 
his inevitable monasticism—his fleeing from 
the world, instead of following the Christ in the 
world; the contact with men frightens him, 
and leads to contemplation in his cell. ‘‘ One 
said, ‘As oft as I have been among men, I 
returned home less a man than I was before’ 
(Seneca). And this we find true, when we 
talk long together. It is easier not to speak a 
word at all than not to speak more words than 
we should. It is easier for a man to keep at 
home than to keep himself well when he is 
abroad. He therefore that intends to attain to 
the more inward and spiritual things of 
religion must, with Jesus, depart from the 
multitude and press of people. . . . Seek a 
convenient time to retire into thyself, and 
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meditate often upon God’s loving-kindness. 

. The greatest saints avoided the society 
of men, when they could conveniently, and 
did rather choose to live to God in secret.” 

But at another time he feels the unsatis- 
factoriness of this position, and states:! 
“Many seek to fly temptations and do fall 
more grievously into them. By flight alone 
we cannot overcome, but by patience and true 
humility we become stronger than all our 
enemies.” Again? . . . “ I rather choose to 
be a pilgrim on earth with Thee, than without 
Thee to possess heaven. Where Thou art 
there is heaven; and where Thou art not, 
there is death and hell. . . . Thou art the 
Fountain of all that is good, the height of life, 
the depth of all that can be spoken; and to 
hope in Thee above all things is the strongest 
comfort of Thy servants.” 

But even in his cell he does not escape the 
inevitable friction of the world. The worldli- 
ness of the world can pass through the convent 
walls and even become self-generated in the 
brother-house. “It is no small matter to 
dwell in community or in a congregation and to 
converse therein without complaint and to 


1i, 13. 2 iii, 59. 
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persevere therein faithfully to death.” Con- 
ventual rule was relaxed : “ Now he is greatly 
accounted of, who is not a transgressor, and 
who can with patience endure that which he 
hath undertaken. O the lukewarmness and 
negligence of our times! that we so quickly 
decline from the ancient fervour, and it is come 
to pass that very sloth and lukewarmness of 
spirit maketh our own life tedious unto us. 
Would to God the desire to grow in virtues 
did not wholly sleep in thee, who hast often 
seen the many examples of devout and re- 
ligious persons.” The conventuals judged too 
much after appearances and had lowered their 
earlier standard. “‘ We ask how much one 
hath done, but how virtuous his actions are 
is not so diligently considered. We inquire 
whether he be strong, rich, beautiful, hand- 
some, a good writer, a good singer, or a good 
labourer ; but how poor he is in spirit, how 
patient and meek, how devout and spiritual, 
is seldom spoken of.’’ Again, “ Thou art not 
the more holy, though thou be commended ; 
nor the more worthless, though thou be found 
fault with. What thou art, that thou art; 
neither by words canst thou be greater than 
what thou art in the sight of God.” 
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\ ‘Thomas a a Kempis,.dwelling-on~the 
heavenly vision;-found~probably as much in 
the thonastery to combat as in’ the world, 
and/in struggling against the lowering ideal 
within the cloister, he has for ever helped those 
who have to struggle against it- in. the-daily 
round—and_the. _common} task..--For»he ever 
preaches the Cross as life’s great secret and 
underlying fact. Christ is to him the perfect 
example of self-abandonment, and oneness 
with God and His Cross is the universal Cross. 
His victory is the triumph of all disciples who 
live in Him. While the mystic generally 
thinks solely or mainly of the Incarnation, 
Thomas 4 Kempis never forgets the Cross, and 
thereby at once he safeguards personality as 
well as preserves his religion from ecstatic 
excesses. Dying to self and living to God— 
renouncing self and regaining self in the holy 
Jesus’ love, are the keynotes of his message. 
The following of Jesus is to him cross-bearing, 
as the road to inner consolation and peace. | 
* Why fearest thou to take up the Cross 
which leadeth thee to a kingdom ? In the 
Cross is salvation, in the Cross is life, in the 
Cross is protection against our enemies, in the 
Cross is ifuston=ef heavenly sweetness, in 
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the Cross is strength of mind, in the Cross joy 

of spirit, in the Cross the height of virtue, in 

the Cross the perfection of sanctity, helwnord-, 
“There is no salvation of the soul, nor hope of ~ 


j 


Ay ” everlasting life, but in the Cross. 


““Take up thetefofe thy Cross and follow 
Jesus, and thou shalt go into life everlasting. 
He went before, bearing His Cross, and died for 
thee on the Cross, that thou mayest also bear 
thy Cross and desire to die on the Cross with 
Him. For if thou be dead with Him, a, thoy s Halts 
also live jwith Him. And if thou be. His com- 0 
panion_in: °punisifment, thou shalt be ‘partaker- Pare 
with-Him also'in ¢ glory. Behold! 4a the Cross dof 
all-deth—consist, and all lieth in our dying “P? ° 
thereon ; for there is no other way unto life, 
and unto true inward peace, but the way of the 
Holy Cross, and of daily mortification? es 1x 

As a consequence of this faith, he finds four 
things that bring inward peace, or at least lead 
within the borders of peace, and rest. ‘‘ Be 
desirous to do the will of another rather than 
thine own. Choose always to have less rather 
than more. Seek always the lowest place and 
to be inferior to every one. Wish always, and 
pray that the will of God may be wholly 
fulfilled in thee.” 
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To him, Christ is more the image of God 
than the author of redemption ; and reconcilia- 
tion by love, rather than justification by faith, 
is the keystone of the temple-arch. The Cross 
ever is before him, but it is the symbol of self- 
renunciation and self-mortification rather than 
the memorial of atonement. Through love 
leading by the way of the holy Cross or asceti- 
cism, he attains the blessed life which points 
forward to the beatific vision as the consumma- 
tion of heaven. The religion of the heart is im- 
patient of logical analysis or ratiocinative pro- 
cess, and Thomas a Kempis is ever dominated 
by the Jesus’ love. “‘ God walketh with the 
simple, revealeth Himself to the humble, giveth 
understanding to the little ones, openeth the 
sense to pure minds, and hideth grace from the 
curious and proud. Human reason is feeble 
and may be deceived, but true faith cannot be 
deceived. All reason and natural search ought 
to follow faith, not to go before it, nor to 
break in upon it.” Like St John, Thomas has 
taken love for his teacher, and how transcend- 
ently beautiful is its guidance :— 

“Grant me, O most sweet and loving Jesus, 
to rest in Thee above all creatures, above all 
health and beauty, above all glory and honour, 
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above all power and dignity, above all know- 
ledge and subtilty, above all riches and arts, 
above all joy and gladness, above all fame and 
praise, above all sweetness and comfort, above 
all hope and promise, above all desert and 
desire, above all gifts and favours that Thou 
canst give and impart unto us, above all mirth 
and jubilee that the mind of man can receive 
and feel. 

“Finally, above angels and archangels, and 
above all the heavenly host, above all things 
visible and invisible, and above all that Thou 
art not, O my God. 

“. , . O Thou most beloved spouse of my 
soul, Jesus Christ, Thou most pure Lover, 
Thou Lord of all creation; O that I had the 
wings of true liberty, that I might flee away 
and rest in Thee. . . . Come, O come; 
for without Thee I shall have no joyful day nor 
hour ; for Thou art my joy, and without Thee 
my table is empty.” 

It is true to say that Thomas was a strict 
Catholic, and directly questioned nothing that 
his Church sanctioned. His principle is sub- 
jection, and as far as outward observance was 
concerned, he was the loyal son of his Church. 
But then to use the simile of the boat, if he 
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looked one way, he pulled another; his 
spiritual bent led him far beyond official 
Catholicism. As Dean Farrar has well said, 
“The writer of the ‘ Imitatio’ stands abso- 
lutely aloof from that system of human inter- 
meddlings and tyrannies over the freedom of 
the soul, which is most briefly described by 
the word ‘ sacerdotalism.’”” 1 He spiritualises 
everything, and dogma passes through experi- 
ence into spirit and personal life. Even his 
book on the Sacrament, while nominally 
- teaching transubstantiation, is so stated as to 
be helpful to Christians of all communions. 
We feel in a Roman air, but it touches on 
that element which Christians in common 
feel. Zwinglians regard it as their doctrine, 
“if read in the light of such meditations 
to be not in opposition to the Catholic 
doctrine, but merely its prose translation ”’ ;? 
and Principal Lindsay has said, “If we take 
the fourth book of Thomas 4 Kempis’ ‘ Imi- 
tatio Christi,’ it is impossible to avoid seeing 
that his ideas about the sacrament of the 
Supper (in spite of the mistakes in them) kept 
alive in his mind the thought of a free grace of 


1 Introduction, p. xxxii. 
2 Moritz Schwalb. 
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God, and that he had a clear conception that 
God’s grace was freely given and not merited 
by what man can do.” ? 

As to pilgrimages, he says, “‘ Often in looking 
after such memorials people are moved by 
curiosity and the novelty of fresh sights, whzlst 
little or no fruit of amendment 1s carried home ; 
particularly when they go from place to place, 
with such levity, without true contrition of 
heart.” We feel that everything is in transi- 
tion towards a more comprehensive expression 
of truth, and it is not without significance that, 
twelve years after Thomas a Kempis died, 
Luther was born. 


2 


1“ History of the Reformation,” i. 126. 


CHAPTER IX 


THOMAS A KEMPIS AS A PRECURSOR OF THE 
REFORMATION 


“The spirit of the time is greater than any of its ex- 
pressions, and it moulds them all, under whatever outward 
diversity of form, to a common result. If there is any- 
thing which the history of philosophy teaches with 
clearness, it is that contemporaneous movements of the 
human spirit, even those which appear to be most in- 
dependent or antagonistic, are but partial expressions of 
a truth which is not fully revealed in any one of them, and 
which can be adequately appreciated only by a later 
generation.’’—Professor EDWARD CaAiRD on “ The Social 
Philosophy of Comte.” 


It is true that Thomas a4 Kempis is the child of 
the Catholic medieval Church, but he is also 
the child of a movement within it that was a 
revolt. The brethren of the “ New Devotion ” 
were the advocates of the religion of the heart, 
but they were so because the representatives 
of medizval Christianity denied it in practice, 
and in their assertion of the world for the 
Church, with its time-serving policy, put 


their religion as piety into the background. 
139 
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They were harbingers of a new dawn, nightin- 
gales that in the darkness of the night sang of a 
new day. 

“In the genealogy of degenerating ideas,” 
says Dr James Martineau, “ there is nothing 
more marvellous and more humiliating than 


that Christ and His first missionary band 
“should be held responsible for the vastest 


hierarchy, the most theocratic absolutism, the 
completest sacramental system that the world 
has ever seen. That, which they chiefly lived 
to destroy, has found its way back into exist- 
ence, and flaunts their names upon its banner 
as the sanction of its boldest claims.” 4 

Medizval Mysticism is in reality Catholic 
piety in revolt against official Catholicism, 
and throughout decadent religion it has ever 
been true. ‘‘ Venture onwards! deep down 
in a vault, you will still find the altar, and 
its sacred, ever-burning lamp.” That lamp 
burned in the lives and testimonies of the 
great saints, and to them we still turn for de- 
votional expression. 

But their piety was still piety in an ascetic 
form, and a new genius was needed to give it a 
more comprehensive expression. That man 

1“ Seat of Authority in Religion,” p. 168. 
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was Luther, and the expression was the 
religion of the Reformed Church. Both de- 
livered piety from its monastic swaddling-bands 
and asserted the reign of God over the world, 
~-as well as over the monk’s cell; both asserted 
the world’s institutions to be divine appoint- 
ments as well as the Church, and the Church 
as the helper and inspirer of the world ; in this 
very revolt the Reformation carried its mys- 
tical precursor to a maturer stage, and trans- 
cended it into a larger, more full-orbed life. 
The religious life was to be lived not in a cell 
but in the world as Christian parents, and 
Christian citizens, with all the responsibilities of 
the Christian ideal and faith felt in the heart. 
The Reformers proclaimed that Christ does not 
only desire denial of the world and renun- 
ciation of it, but the ennoblement of the 
world, its purification and enlightenment. 
Nothing human was declared to be alien to Him, 
and His kingdom was proclaimed as com- 
patible with everything but sin. “‘ Imitation 
of Christ’ was pronounced to be not likeness. 
to Christ in the external circumstances and 
employments of life, but likeness to Him in 
disposition and will through faith working by 
love. The duty of the Christian was not to 
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retire to the cell, but to follow the will of 
Christ where God had placed him, and in the 
hour God had given him. 

The ascetic life clothed Christ in Church- 
drapery, and did not behold Him as the Son of 
Man and Son of God moving among men to 
win them for God. Its ideal was, ‘““ Remember 
to die,” and not ‘ Remember to live.” Its 
faith was not that of the Gospel, and asceticism 
in its effort to follow Christ, was found to 
come into great dissimilarity to Him, in so 
far as He went about daily “doing good” 
and thereby glorifying His Father. Christ 
developed His own personal relationship with 
God by being about His Father’s business, and 
in discharging the duty God had given Him for 
human society. And every Christian was 
called upon, likewise, to follow Him as a citizen 
im the State, who felt first his relationship to 
God, and consecrated his duties through that 
felt faith and love. Society was not to the 
Reformers as to the ascetic, indifferent or 
beyond the Christian care; it was for Christ, 
and to be consecrated by Christian men. 
Asceticism left many of the noblest gifts of 
mind undeveloped, but the Reformed religion 
claimed them for society, through felt faith 
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in God, and declared that they were to find 
their employment amid the duties of civilised 
society. But while the Reformed religion, 
in asserting resemblance in disposition and 
wil to Christ to be the chief matter, and 
that the following of Christ was to be accom- 
plished in every form of society, it guarded 
itself against another error, that of averring 
that the Christian can resemble Christ as 
pattern without uniting himself to Christ 
spiritually as Saviour. This was their doctrine 
of justification by faith, that man, first brought 
into direct contact with God as a God of Grace 
in Christ Jesus through faith, is to serve Him 
in the State by the works of faith; he 
is to go from within to without, from the dis- 
position of the will, swayed by Christ, to the 
following of Christ’s example 7m the world. 

In reality it was the principle of humanity, 
centred in God, that was here breaking through, 
but it must be remembered that the real 
always falls within the ideal and never fully 
expresses it. The Reformed Church had to 
struggle against the inevitable reaction from 
human nature on the one hand and from 
pietism on the other, which was asceticism 
in another form. Pietism in the Reformed 
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Church tended to be exclusive of the world, and 
acknowledged nothing but what is immediately 
religious. While it has an eye for this, it 
loses the vision of the ethical, of the great 
and varied movements of man’s complex life. 
It forgets that man lives for the future world 
by living for God in the world that now is. 
For pietism there exists no humanity full of 
life, and no present society full of duties. But 
Christ calls upon each disciple to recognise 
God’s plan for him and to work it out in service, 
and the true following of Jesus is in fulfilling 
it in an ever-increasing form. The poor as 
well ever need the twofold feeding, and as 
Dr Martensen states, ‘‘ The Church works for 
the ideal of humanity by working for the 
culture and care of the new man, for the 
implantation of the kingdom of God in the 
realm of human nature, for the edification of 
the flock of Christ.’’1 In other words, the 
Reformation was the assertion of Christ’s 
claim upon the world, of Christ’s call to serve 
Him in the world, and the declaration that 
personal relationship to God, through faith, 
involved a new relationship towards nature and 
man as well, which asceticism crushed in its 
' 1 Christian Ethics ” (Individual), p. 306. 
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endeavour to attain communion with God. 
It led to a new study of nature and man, 
was the fresh inspiration of science and 
humanitarianism, and set the world’s face in 
a new direction. Luther was the human 
expression of this spirit, both in faith and life. 
His buoyant joyousness in existence ; his fresh- 
ness and health of spirit; his happiness and 
play with children ; his bright fellowship with 
friends; his pure family life; his love for 
birds, flowers, and nature—all centred in pure 
faith in God—gave the Reformed faith a 
mighty impulse as well as a genuine embodi- 
ment. In him we find a re-discovered religious 
life, as different from that of Thomas 4 Kempis 
as it was from Calvin’s, who lived in the pres- 
ence of the Alps and in the lovely environment 
of Geneva, and yet there is not a single passage 
in his many letters wherein the beauties of 
nature are mentioned: for him they were not 
there at all. But in Melanchthon’s gentle 
humanity and in Luther’s buoyant, rich human 
life, we find the genuine, re-discovered faith as 
religious experience 7m the world. 

This Reformed faith is not out of connection 
with the testimony of the mystics in general, 
and of Thomas 4 Kempis in particular. Nay, 
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its statement was impossible without them. 
Thomas a Kempis, in concentrating all that was 
best and spiritual in the past and in giving it 
an expression that reached the hearts of the 
people, was, with Tauler, an immediate fore- 
runner of the new movement. His true climax 
was Luther, just as Luther was impossible 
without him. ‘“ Protestantism was not a 
return to the Christianity of the first century ; 
it was an assertion of the relation of the 
individual to God, which was itself made 
possible only by the long work of Latin Christi- 
anity.” The fact is throughout apparent, that 
in the brethren of the ‘‘ New Devotion” we 
feel in the presence of a transition movement, 
of a force that could not end in itself, but was 
leading to something beyond itself. It was 
a process of becoming, and in reality Luther’s 
doctrine of justification by faith was the great 
formula which at once guided the new move- 
ment, and embodied all that was best in the 
old. It was the meeting-point of two worlds, 
and expressed in the language of thought all 
that was healthy and permanent in the old 
mysticism. All great movements that sway 
men are guided by a great marching order, and 
the Reformation, in centralising around the 
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a new form to Thomas 4 Kempis’ religion of the 
heart, not only carried in it all that was best 
in the feeling of the mystics, but expressed a 
new relationship of the soul to God, which 
became as well a relationship of man to the 
world through this immediate relationship 
of man to God. It claimed time for God as 
well as eternity, and helped to abolish 
monasticism by declaring it to rest on a false 
asceticism. The two following criticisms on 
the “‘De Imitatione”’ are severe, but in the 
main they are true. Dean Milman said, ‘“‘ The 
‘Imitation of Christ,’ the last effort of Latin 
Christianity, is still monastic Christianity. It. 
is absolutely and entirely selfish in its aim as 
inits acts. . . . The ‘Imitation of Christ’ 
begins in self—terminates in self.” The 
simple, exemplary sentence, ‘‘ He went about 
doing good,’ is wanting in the monastic 
gospel of the pious zealot.””1 Thackeray again 
averred, ‘‘ The scheme of that book carried out 
would make the world the most wretched, 
useless, dreary, doting place of sojourn. There 
would be no manhood, no love, no tender ties 
of mother and child, no use of intellect, no trade 

1“ Latin Christianity,” xiv. (163-65). 
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or science—a set of selfish beings, crawling 
about, avoiding one another, and howling a per- 
petual Miserere.’’1 In so far as the criticisms, 
just stated, refer to the absence of the idea 
in the ‘‘ De Imitatione ”’ of religious life as one 
of beneficence im the world, from love and 
humility in the heart to God, they are true, 
but another analysis shows that that idea was 
germinating, and the life of altruism is not 
without its expression as well. Thomas a 
Kempis never could forget the life of St 
Francis, for the fragrance of the holy beggar 
of Assisi had filled the European world. In 
fact, in the development of mystical piety from 
the thirteenth to the fifteenth century, we 
must note the fact, which at first sight seems 
paradoxical, viz., the revival of a life cf practical 
activity in the service of one’s neighbour. 
Professor Harnack has truly said : ?— 
“The obligation to make one’s self every 
man’s servant in love was first plainly asserted 
again by Francis, and after him it was re- 
peatedly enforced, as the highest attainment of 
Christian life, by Thomas and Bonaventura, 
by Eckhart, Suso, Tauler, Thomas 4 Kempis, 
and all the hundred active witnesses to Chris- 


1“ Letters,’ p.96. 2? ‘‘ History of Dogma,” vi. 110. 
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tian piety in the centuries before the Reform.” 
The simple relation of man to man, sanctified 
by the Christian command of love and by the 
peace of God, issued forth from all the tra- 
ditional corporations and castes of the Middle 
Ages, and set itself to break them up. Here, 
also, the advent of a new age, in which certainly 
only a few blossoms developed into fruit, was 
brought about by the history of piety. But 
this piety, although it always continued to call 
more loudly for reform in the affairs of the 
Church, still remained under the ban of the 
idea that God gives grace in the measure in 
which a man progresses in love. How this 
state of things was to be remedied no one had 
any inkling.” 

The elements then of the religious life, which 
Luther unified and inspired, are present in 
germ in the “De Imitatione”; and had 
Thomas 4 Kempis developed them in a sequel 
to his book on Internal Consolation, had he 
given them a new concrete expression and 
carried out logically the principles of his own 
order as service among the people—his great 
work would still have been greater and would 
have been stripped of Church-drapery and 
monastic colouring. Beside the vision of the 
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.new heaven for which he prayed, there was 
need for the vision of the new earth, leading 
to service of God in the world ; for it is possible 
to dream of the New Jerusalem and do little 
or nothing to bring it near to the world. A 
Francis Xavier, preaching in the East as a 
missionary of the peace he had felt himself, 
or a Father Damien, living among the lepers 
and calling them not “my brethren” but “‘ we 
lepers,” represents that enthusiasm of humanity 
which was only present in gevm in the old 
mysticism, and was emphasised in the Re- 
formed faith. Nay, it is the only means of 
retaining the vision, as Longfellow beautifully 
expresses it, in the ‘‘ Legend Beautiful.” To 
the monk prostrate in his cell the vision of 
Christ fills all with radiance. While he is 
bowing, as Thomas a Kempis, in silent worship 
before his Lord, his devotion is broken in upon 
by the sound of the convent bell, which 
reminds him that it is his duty to feed the 
clamorous crowd of beggars who are now 
besieging the gate for food. There arises a 
struggle between duty and inclination. Should 
he leave the spiritual, never before fully seen, 
and do this ignominious task ? or, should he 
stay in adoration? He sorrowfully obeyed 
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the call of duty, fed the unsavoury multitude, 
and returned to his cell, with wonder in his 
heart as to whether the Vision would still be 
there. As he neared his cell door, the glory 
streamed from it, and the Vision thus addressed 
him :— 
“ Hadst thou stayed, I must have fled : 
That is what the Vision said ; 


Do thy duty—that is best, 
Leave unto thy God the rest.” 


The same ethical result is illustrated by 
Fra Angelico (1387-1455), a contemporary of 
Thomas a Kempis, and who, at the very time 
the latter was writing the ‘De Imitatione,”’ 


was painting his frescoes at Florence. He was, 


an artist who was also a saint, and it has 
been critically said of him, ‘that he bolted 
his monastery door and sprinkled holy water 
in the face of the antique.” Yet the fresco 
of “Christ as a Pilgrim,” the most beautiful 
and placed over the entrance to the hospitium 
of the convent, just complements with its 
message the teaching of the “ De Imitatione,” 
and raises it into touch with human life. 
Christ is there represented with a fair beard 
and beautiful waving hair falling down to His 


oe 


de 
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shoulder. With His right hand He grasps His 
pilgrim’s staff; His left is held by one of the 
monks, who looks into the pilgrim’s face with 
loving concern. The left arm of Christ and 
the right arm of the Dominican are both 
extended horizontally, and the hands joined 
in front of the staff, forming the centre of the 
picture, represent the Cross. The two monks 
are full of tender sympathy and self-forgetful 
solicitude, and greet the pilgrim as a man, 
as a brother in need of help, not knowing that 
He is the divine Christ Himself. "Fra Angelico 
teaches that the Cross is not the symbol of 
stoical self-control, but of love; that the 
giving of self to service is the proof of love ; and 
that the obligation of helping humanity in love 
is the message of the Cross. To serve Christ 
in the poor is to Fra Angelico, monk as he was, 
the eternal obligation laid on us at once by the 
Perfect and the Gospel._} 

The combination, then, of the ‘‘ De Imita- 
tione ideal with that of the fresco at San Marco, 
(and both belonging to the same period) lead to 
the fuller idea, and to the teaching of Luther, 
which unified both, and gave them an expression 
full ofa great potency. For experimentally his 
doctrine of justification by faith in the grace of 
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God through Christ Jesus just means that the 
discovered sense of personal relationship to 
God involves within itself a relationship to man 
and to nature which asceticism sought to 
crush; that the relationship to man implies 
the service of God in the world among men ; 
‘that the relationship to the world involves the 
regarding of it as God’s house, and, historically 
speaking, became the interpretation of nature 
as science. Luther made the emancipation 
visible, and set humanity forward in a new 
direction. He could say with Browning— 
“The world is not a blank to us 
Nor blot : it means intensely and means good.” 

This spirit is again a great distance from that of 
Thomas a Kempis when he wrote :— 

“Thou oughtest to be so far dead to the 
affections of men, as to wish, so far as thou 
canst, to be without any human company.” 

. “It is truly a misery to live upon the 
earth.” 


CHAPTER X 


MYSTICISM AND THE REFORMED FAITH 


“The later mysticism emancipated itself from the 
mischievous doctrine that the spiritual eye can only see 
when the eye of sense is closed. After the Reformation- 
period, the mystic tries to look with both eyes; his aim 
is to see God in all things and all things in God.” —INGE. 


THE Reformation included and transcended 
all that was good and permanent in medieval 
mysticism by giving it a higher expression and 
centring it on a Person—on Jesus Christ. It 
became not the religion of a Creed but of a Life 
—the following of its central figure in the world, 
even as He was in the world although not of 
the world. It delivered religion from a false 
asceticism and the endeavour to establish a 
relationship to God by crushing man’s relation- 
ships to his fellow-men and to nature. It 
asserted life to be a whole of inter-relationships, 
and in which the consciousness of God regulated 
and purified the consciousness of nature and of 
man. It was at heart the revival of a life of 


practical activity in the service of one’s neigh- 
154 
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bour through faith in God. In delivering life 
from asceticism and asserting the kingdom of 
God to be within man as the very start of 
man’s life for the kingdom in the world, it 
proclaimed the universal priesthood of be- 
lievers, changed the old division of laity and 
clergy, world and Church, from being an 
absolute to a relative one, and transformed 
worship from being an opus operatum, or a 
work done for the people by the priest, into a 
personal act in which the feelings of the people 
expressed themselves directly and immediately 
to God. That was the new ideal the Refor- 
mation gave humanity to work out in ever- 
increasing fulness, and to use again a representa- 
tive name as an expression of the principle, 
Luther was in reality the higher embodiment, 
the universalisation of the religious elements 
that were already present in Tauler and 
Thomas a Kempis, and his glory was that he 
gave them a new form and an emphasis, which 
entering into the hearts of the people, as piety, 
transformed religion and delivered it from its 
medizval swaddling bands. The new faith 
grew from the old as its root, and carried all 
that was best into the new from the old on the 
line of organic development. The “ Imitation 
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of Christ” has been compared with the 
meditations of Marcus Aurelius, and there is 
much in both books that is at once grand and 
similar. The one great difference is that the 
“Tmitation ’’ is addressed to others and the 
“‘ Meditations ”’ by the writer to himself. It 
may be said, too, of Thomas 4 Kempis, as it was 
said of Jonathan Edwards, by Maurice, “ He 
was not afraid to agree with the Stoics when 
they were right.” Yet it must ever be re- 
membered that Christianity gave the self- 
control of the Stoic a higher form of expression ; 
that it centred it upon a living person, who was 
the disciple’s life, and filled the old ideal with 
new passion and being; that it supplied 
through this attachment of heavenly love and 
faith, not only ideal but motive-power, and 
from God brought the inestimable gift of 
helpful grace for men into the world. If Thomas 
a Kempis had in this sense been less stoical 
and more Christian—if his Christian elements 
had more and more preponderated over the 
stoical ones—his book would have been, 
through its ineffable genius, even a greater 
contribution to the world’s religion. And it 
is just because Luther brings religion from the 
cloister to the world, delivers it from a false 
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devotion to Christ, and penetrates it with 
passion and affection that (with the Reformers) 
he has given to the world an undying legacy 
of faith. In this new discovery all the personal 
Christianity of the old mystics was not 
eliminated, but received a higher expression, 
freedom and life; it was included in a fuller 


form of religious experience./ As Professor. a io 


Hermann says,/ *PersonalChristianity is a 
communion of the soul with the living God, 
through the mediation of Jesus Christ. Here- 
in is really included all that belongs to the 
characteristic life of Christendom—revelation 
and faith, conversion and the comfort of 
forgiveness, the joy of faith and the service of 
love, dife withGod alone and life in Christian 
fellowship. All this is only truly Christian 
when it is experienced as communion with the 
living God through the mediation of Christ. 


tianity we are convinced that he stands in that 
relation towards God which has thus been 
described. 

The Reformers never doubted that Chris- 
tiamity in this sense might be, and continue to be, 
even amid the perverted teaching of the Romsh 
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Church, and so it ts among ourselves... . I 
hold their teachers to be Christians, to whom 
I owe many a good word of faith. Still, I 
cannot help observing that they sometimes 
lapse into a theology in which little that is 
Christian is to be discovered. The fact is 
that, as theologians, they are the products of 
their age; as Christians, they are created of 
God in a fashion that is far otherwise. By 
the strength of that which has come to them 
through no medium of doctrine they are 
enabled to move as Christians beneath the 
fetters of their ‘‘ systems.” 4 

(x) While then we lovingly thank Thomas a 
Kempis and the medizval mystics for 
all that is helpful and inspiring in their 
teaching, and for their discernment of 
the internal responsibilities of the soul 
to God, of which no authority can again 
deprive it ; 

(2) While recognising that this experience 
brought them face to face with the 
question of the certitudo salutis (the 
certainty of salvation) which could 
never again find an answer till it has 
solved itself in faith—in the conscious- 


1“ Communion with God,” pp. 6, 7. 
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ness of a sure possession—in a con- 
fidence towards God as a God of grace in 
Christ ; 


(3) While observing that their religion is one 


of perpetually increasing approach to 
God, without the sure sense of rest in 
God, or a clear and peaceful vision of 
the objective facts of Christ’s Life, we 
must also express a difference from 
them in other aspects of their teaching. 


(1) Their asceticism, derived from the dying 


religions of antiquity, has no prototype 
in the New Testament. 


(2) Their piety underestimates, or has a 


tendency to become indifferent to, the 
historical in Christianity, and does not 
maintain a faith in the Revelation of 
God in Christ sufficient to mould 
religious practice. 


(3) They separate the life with God alone, 


too much from the service of God in 
Christian fellowship, and fail to re- 
cognise it as the inspiration of that 
service, and that service as making 
religion a social force in the world. 


(4) They introduce too much the Neo- 


platonic and Stoical elements, and do 
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not centre faith sufficiently in Christ 
Jesus, who raises man into communion 
with God, and is at the same time the 
perfect example of sinless humanity. 
(5) They emphasise feeling too much in 
religion, and separate it from the other 
elements of reason, conscience, and will. 
In brief, mysticism was the spiritual parent 
of the Reformation, which gave its eternal 
elements a fuller expression. The reformed 
faith, to which mysticism led, was in its experi- 
mental development the highest light for the 
reason, the noblest love for the heart, the abid- 
ing authority for the conscience and the will; 
the concentration of all man’s intellectual and 
moral nature on God in Christ, as an inspiration 
to an ever-expanding service of God in the 
world. 


Okt 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE PERENNIAL SUGGESTIVENESS OF THE ‘‘ DE 
IMITATIONE ”” 


“ Christ’s figure is the noblest and the most perfect that 


has been granted to humanity on its long journey from 
the lower stage to the higher. He is the goal of our 
existence, Teg eader of our life, to whom no other leader is 
comparable. ar aaah 


Lorp Acton has two maxims that were ever 
familiar to him: “ History is the true de- 
monstration of religion,” and, “ The history of 
religion lies near the heart of all history.” 
And these truths, which are the explanation of 
national and world movements, lie at the heart 
of every life dominated by higher ends: a 
man’s religion is both his theory of the world 
and the power by which he lives his days and 
discharges his duty in the world. It is the 
life within his life, and consciously or un- 
consciously moulds him. It is his atmosphere, 
the light in which he sees all things. If he 
would avoid the lower way of subordinating 


the spirit to the flesh, he must choose either of 
L 161 
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two alternatives, that of crushing the flesh 
by the spirit (asceticism), or that of purifying 
and consecrating it by the light, influence, and 
inspiration of the spirit. The latter represents 
the higher form of religion, which orbs into the 
Christian form when the disciple lives each day 
by the faith of Christ, and in the spirit of Christ, 
who has brought him into a filial relationship 
with God. 

Now the perennial suggestiveness of the 
“De Imitatione”’ just lies here, that it has ever 
made man through its appeal conscious of his 
own spiritual nature, and of Christ as the goal 
of it. On the one hand, man becomes aware 
of an underlying spiritual nature within, that 
possesses an infinite capacity of development, a 
latent potentiality of approaching to the 
transcendent beauty of Christ. Man may be 
limited on other sides of his being, but in the 
soul he is conscious of a faculty which trans- 
cends time, and grasps God in the communion 
of faith; that this germ of latent infinitude 
was breathed in him by God when he was 
made a living soul, and that it contains 
within itself the possibility of an infinite 
blessedness. 

Thomas a Kempis and the mystics built 
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their religion on this inner light, this inner 
witness, which the world even cannot altogether 
crush, and which ever speaks forth in aspira- 
tion from the very heart of man’s sin. Repent- 
ance means its awakening from the world, and 
in personal faith finding its rest in God. Again, 
the name of Thomas a Kempis’ wonderful book, 
the time-honoured title ‘‘ Imitation of Christ,” 
has never failed to speak to the spiritual nature 
of another fact—that Christ is, amid many 
other spiritual aspects, the Head of Humanity 
—the consummation, embodiment, and 
realisation of man’s latent idealism and 

inalienable worth. The ‘hidden Christ ” 
within man has corresponded to, and found its 
response in, the historical Jesus; and the 
contact of man’s spiritual nature with Jesus 
ever stirs that spiritual nature and makes it 
conscious of a goal transcending the best 
attained, and in the light of which there is no 
sense of finality, but the stirring of nobler 
aspirations, and the quickening of a new sense 
of spiritual possibility. 

| It is told of Correggio that on beholding 
Raphael’s St Cecilia, at Bologna, in 1516, and 
just at the time when he was beginning the 
“ Repose in Egypt,” he gazed at the beauty and 
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genius of Raphael’s work, and said, “I also 
ama painter.”” The great work did not crush 
him, but quickened a new sense of inner power. 
So to him to whom the vision of Christ appears, 
there is at once created a humility and a new 
sense of power—of capacity—of possibility, 
and the grandeur of Thomas a4 Kempis’ book 
lies not least of all in this, that it has brought 
man’s spirit face to face, heart to heart before 
Him who is the Lord and Master of us all, and 
whom humanity ever adores as the “‘ Lover of 
my Soul.” This experience at once means the 
dawn of eternal life to the individual, and 
reveals the Church as the spiritual organ of 
humanity, developing f/vom within, on its 
way to perfection. It lifts beyond agnos- 
ticism, scepticism, and infidelity, and imparts 
a new experience which brings a Pentecost 
and a capacity of infinite revival into the hearts 
of men. Well has Dr Philip Schaff said, 
“ Scepticism roots up everything and unsettles 
everything, but it can satisfy no one. The 
religious demands of the soul will make them- 
selves heard and gain the upper hand. Cold 
winter is followed by fresh, hope-stirring 
spring. God rules. . . . We must come to 
the conclusion that Christianity is life and 
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power and independent of critical questions 
on the extent of the canon and the mode of 
inspiration.”’ 1 

We are living in an age of transition, 
and one not unlike the Renaissance of the 
fifteenth century. Religion is not dying, but, 
under new vision, is passing into a higher form, 
which will be a genuine development of the 
central principle of the Reformation. The 
new piety will grow from the old roots, 
and unfold itself, not as departure from 
the faith of the past, but as its enlargement 
and fulfilment. In relation to this, it is 
most striking that while Christ left the world 
no system of rules, He has given eternal 
principles which can be applied to the un- 
ceasing change of circumstances and are 
exhausted by noage. Man is only through the 
course of history acquiring new views of 
Christ’s glory, and He Himself, both in gospel 
and in the infinite fulness of a life, anticipates 
and guides every genuinely earnest movement. 
He is the transcendent contemporary of all the 
ages, in His peerless Divinity. Noman and no 
age can get beyond His guidance, for He ever 
remains the light of the world. Catherine of 

1 Schaff’s ‘‘ Life,” pp. 442, 503. 
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Sienna truly said, ‘‘ The Church, which brings 
life ta men, holds within herself such life that no 
one can kill her”; and the Church, dominated. 
by the Spirit of the Master, has not only within 
it the capacity for infinite revival, but the 
spiritual power to guide and mould and bless 
humanity. 

Now, it may be in the two directions just 
indicated that the new Renaissance is coming, 
and there are not awanting direct evidences 
that it is so. 

In a recent number of the S#ectator it is 


* said} “‘ that a man should put himself in his 
ww) brother’s place means to-day a very different 
~ thing from that which it meant little more 


than a century ago. The prisons and lunatic 
asylums, the child-worked factories and filthy 
hospitals of the past are sufficient illustra- 
tion of this fact. That a man should put 
himself in his brother S\ place may mean a 
hundred years “hence, when his imaginative 
sympathy is still more fully developed, a very 
different thing from that which it means to-day, and 
we may well stand aghast at the sacrifices which 
Christ’s method may demand in the future.” 

In other words, a deep spiritual movement 


1 November 9, 1907, p. 702. 
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is proceeding within man’s own spiritual nature, 
in the direction of altruism, in the growth 
of the enthusiasm of humanity, in the 
sense of the Christian brotherhood founded 
on the Fatherhood of God. Humanity has 
awakened to a new consciousness of the rights 
of man; and the knowledge of the social ills, 
with the vision of the New Jerusalem beyond 
them, has stirred sympathy and aroused the 
love of humanity as such, never so keenly felt 
before. But thismovement has been caused by 
another :—living touch with the living Christ. 
A return to the Christ of history, felt as the 
Christ of experience, is at the heart of it all. 
The development of the social affections and 
ideals has been the direct result of a new 
study of Christ and a rediscovery of Him. In 
former times men studied His Divinity and 
forgot His Humanity. They saw Him as King, 
and overlooked the tender Son of Man. To-day 
men are acquiring a fresh experience of His 
Divinity through an exhaustive study and love 
of His perfect humanity in unbroken com- 
munion with God. The human character of 
Jesus has been seen to-day as it never was 
before, and it is before men as the light of 
Glory. There has been progressing for over a 
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generation a study of His formative influences, 
vocation, spiritual mindedness, love to God, 
love to men ; of His social relations and virtues 
manifested therein ; of His lowliness, consider- 
ateness, forbearance, and forgiveness; of His 
faithfulness, courage, patience, calmness, self- 
sacrifice, absolute goodness and sinlessness— 
and this study has attained results which make 
Christ more human as well as divine, more 
unique as well as absolutely indispensable to 
the world. 

Now these two movements of the developing 
religious and altruistic consciousness and the 
rediscovery of Christ as Incarnate Perfection, 
the perfect blossom of sinless humanity in 
fellowship with God,—are at once contempor- 
aneous and inter-related. The united force 
is altogether religious, is more and more taking 
a social form and becoming redemption for 
society, through being first of all redemption 
felt in the individual. It is stirring the hearts 
of men, is going from within to without, and is 
affecting and will affect, more and more, all 
time’s institutions and social life. Much of it 
may be unconscious of its source in Christ, 
but men are often as potently impressed by 
unconscious as by conscious influence, and the 
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accumulated force will deepen and fill earth 
more and more with the glory of God. In the 
presence of the movement Christians can only 
be inveterate hopers, and have the anticipa- 
tion of many Pentecosts in a world which is 
in reality an arena where God is working for 
ends worthy of God. 

Thomas 4 Kempis led men to be conscious 
of their spiritual nature and God, but his 
message was in an ascetic form. The Reforma- 
tion abolished the distinction between the 
Church and the world, and preached faith, 
leading to a life of service in the world, as the 
world’s hope and life. And the new Renais- 
sance is at heart Christian, and is as well 
a development of the contents of faith and of 
the rich potency of its inner life. And so the 
new “Imitation” or the new following of 
Christ becomes the service of humanity in 
God’s world, from reconciliation with God 
through Christ, first felt in the heart. 

Making full acknowledgment of those who 
serve, yet only stand and wait, and admitting 
them and all the myriad forms of activity that 
work for light and life into the Christian 
Pantheon; claiming science and art and 
knowledge of all kinds as from Christ and 
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ultimately for Christ ; it must also be said that 
the follower of Jesus is not the secluded 
ascetic as Thomas 4 Kempis saw him, nor the 
pale anchorite of medieval art, but the strong 
soul, who takes the kingdom of heaven by 
storm, and the innumerable company who, in 
the place and hour God has given them, serve 
Him in the world, from the ideal and love of the 
beautiful Christ, felt in their hearts. All who, 
directly or indirectly, thus serve are fellow- 
labourers with God, and are in the line of that 
“[Imitation”’ or Following which, whatever 
form it may have assumed amid the varying 
circumstances of the time, is the true descent 
of saintly souls in the world. All God’s hidden 
servants, as well those ‘“‘ who are set on an 
hill,’ constitute the communion which fills the 
earth with the fragrance of God. 

The world has come to see, in Schaff’s great 
words, that “heresy is an error, intolerance 
is a sin, and persecution is a crime,” in all 


' matters affecting religion; it has come to an 


increasing consciousness of a developing 


“ * spiritual nature within humanity, and of Christ 


as its inspiration and goal; it has come to be 
charitable to imperfect knowledge of the 
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Divine, because it recognises the mystery 
around all that is known, and the greater 
mystery around the Infinite God; but its 
religion, ever becoming more and more Christo- 
centric, has a passion for righteousness, and 
for active beneficence in the Spirit of Jesus. 
In that movement, if the asceticism is dropped 
as Thomas a Kempis saw it, self-denial 7m the 
world takes its place, and the personal love, the 
ardent faith, the keen aspiration, the felt 
communion, so beautifully described in the 
“De Imitatione,’ abide and proclaim it an 
immortal book. All thanks to the pioneer ; 
all praise to God for the ever-broadening 
stream of religious experience, which flows 
throughout the centuries until to-day, and from 
to-day for ever. The new expression does not 
annihilate the best in the past, but transmutes 
it, and while retaining the Cross as one of the 
very deepest elements in the spiritual life, it 
does not annihilate the reason. J. R. Green 
beautifully says, ““In the union of mysticism 
with freedom of thought and inquiry will, 
I am persuaded, be found the faith of the 
future’’!; and, Bishop Westcott as potently 
Se MILetLers, ap aaOs 
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said to the youth of Harrow when he left for 
Peterborough, “‘ My prayer for you all is that 
you may always have a firm faith in criticism 
and a firm faith in God.” ie 


CHAPTER XII 


THOMAS A KEMPIS AND KINDRED TEACHERS 


“Tf we could live more within sight of heaven, we 
should care less for the turmoil of earth. . . . Once be- 
come a minister of the Church Eternal, and the cry of 
controversy falls unheeded on ears that are deaf to all 
but the heavenly harpings around the throne.”—J. R. 
GREEN. poe 

“It is by the contemplation of.God rather than by an 


incessant watching of our own moods that the divine life 
in the soul is enriched, and that we come to bear fruit in 
all good works.” —Dr DALE. 


IT must be acknowledged that up to a com- 
paratively recent time Thomas a Kempis has 
not had the hearing in Scotland that he has had 
in England. The robust Calvinism of the 
country was not a very congenial soil for 
mysticism to take root in; and the general 
attitude of the Scottish theological mind is 
well indicated by an incident already referred 
to.1 Wodrow states that when ‘‘ Mr Dickson 
was Professor (of Divinity) at Edinburgh, and 
Mr R. Leighton (afterwards Archbishop) was 
Principal there, the Principal urged that the 
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Professor might either teach, or at least 
recommend Thomas a Kempis to his students ; 
and told him he regarded it one of the best 
books that ever was writ, next to the inspired 
writers. Mr Dickson refused to do either, and 
among other reasons from some Popish 
doctrines contained in it ; he added, that neither 
Christ’s satisfaction, nor the doctrine of grace, 
but self and merit ran through it.’’1 The 
Calvinism of the country, with its strong sense 
of revolt against the old faith, its insistence on 
the Pauline doctrine of grace and fear of any 
idea of merit, did not admit it as an element 
of culture in spiritual life. This attitude, 
generally speaking, seems to have prevailed 
until the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
when the illustrious Dr Thomas Chalmers 
edited, in 1824, an edition of the ‘‘ De Imita- 
tione”’ with a preface. Therein he turned 
all his massive strength against the view 
that the book “does not sufficiently re- 
cognise the doctrine of justification by faith.” 
He calls it an “ over-sensitive alarm,’ and 
states “‘ that such a work may be of service 
in these days of soft and silken professorship— 
to arouse those who are at ease in Zion; to 


1“ Analecta,” iii. 342. 
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remind them of the terms of the Christian 
discipleship as involving a life of conflict and 
watchfulness and much labour; to make them 
jealous of themselves and jealous of that evil 
nature, the power of which must be resisted, 
but from the besetting presence of which we 
shall not be conclusively delivered until death 
shall rid us of a framework, the moral virus of 
which may be kept in check while we live, but 
cannot be eradicated by any process short of 
dissolution.” 4 

Chalmers was at this time in the zenith of 
his fame as the most prominent leader of the 
Evangelical party in Scotland, and his vigo- 
rous defence at once drew fresh interest around 
the ‘‘ De Imitatione ” and increased its influ- 
ence. The tide set in towards it, and Scot- 
tish Christians were no longer behind those 
in England and elsewhere, in their use of the 
book which the older Evangelicals in their 
keen Protestantism had regarded with in- 
veterate suspicion. But all throughout the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Thomas 
a Kempis must have had a circle of appreciative 
students in Scotland, and we have sufficient 
evidence of this in Archbishop Leighton him- 


1 Preface, pp. Xvi., xvii. 
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self, and in his distinguished friend and student, 
Professor Henry Scougal of King’s College, 
Aberdeen. 

Leighton’s copies of the ‘‘ De Imitatione,” 
in his library at Dunblane, show by their 
marginal notes how carefully he studied it, 
and how frequently he used it as one of 
his books for quiet hours. His own tract 
on “‘ Rules for a Holy Life” also reveals 
how deeply he had received its spirit, as well 
as that of the medieval mystics in general. 
One of his favourite aphorisms was that to be 
religious 1s to imitate Him whom we worship, 
and how deeply his writings, and especially 
his great commentary on the Epistle of St 
Peter, are imbued with this spirit is known to all 
students of his works. His religion is more 
Catholic than that of his contemporaries, and 
breathes an atmosphere that is less contro- 
versial and more heavenly minded. To take 
but one instance from many throughout his 
works, reference has only to be made to his 
sermon before the Scottish Parliament on 14th 
November 1660—a memorable year in Scottish 
history—and from the text: ‘‘ What is that 


re oh . . 
““ “© His audience was composed of keen Covenanters 
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and as keen Royalists, to whom it must have 
sounded strange on that day to hear these 
words: “‘Our business is to follow Jesus, 
and trace His life upon earth, and to wait His 
return in the clouds. Had I a strong voice, 
as it is the weakest alive, yea, could I lift it up 
as a trumpet, I would sound a retreat from our 
unnatural contentions and irreligious strivings 
for religion. Oh! what are the things we fight 
for, compared to the deep things of God? 
There must be a great abatement of the 
inwards of religion when it runs wholly to 
scurf. God forbid any should think, that 
except all be according to our mind, we must 
break the bond of peace. If we have no kind- 
ness to our brethren, yet, let us have pity on 
the Church and not rend her. And, indeed, 
next to the grave and the silent shades of 
death, a cottage in some wilderness is to be 
wished for,to mourn for the pride and passion of 
mankind. How do the profane wretches take 
advantage from our breaches: but if there be 
such here, because of the weakness, folly, and 
passions of some men, is it folly to follow Jesus ? 
Are some ridiculous, and for that will you 
turn religion into ridicule? . . . This death 
of Jesus mystically acted in us, must strike 
M 
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down all things else, and He must become our 
all. Oh that we would resolve to live to Him 
that died, and to be only His, and humbly to 
follow the crucified Jesus! All else will be 
quickly gone. Howsoon will the shadows that 
now amuse us and please our eyes fly away!”’ 

This is Leighton’s representative attitudeamid 
the upheavals of Scotland in the seventeenth 
century. His aim was to unite the “ faithful 
on all sides” in a comprehensive Church ; his 
piety was like that of the mystics, and was 
nurtured from the great historic streams, not 
least of all from Thomas a Kempis, and how 
deeply this quickened a natural affinity of 
disposition, may be best understood by the 
testimony of Bishop Burnet, his lifelong 
friend, who averred that he never once saw 
Leighton in a mood, in which he would not 
wish to be on his dying day. 

His young friend and student was Henry 
Scougal of Aberdeen, author of the immortal 
work, “‘ The Life of God in the Soul of Man”’; 
and how deeply he entered into the fine 
mysticism of his master, Archbishop Leighton, 
may best be understood by those who are 
acquainted with that work. Like Leighton’s 
religion, he delivers the genuine faith of the 
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mystic from medieval asceticism, without 
overlooking the power of the Cross in the 
disciple’s life. TherTife ofsGod in the human 
soul was to him manifested in | (a) love to God, 
(0) love to man, (c) purity, and (d) humility. 
Religion was neither ceremony nor opinion, 
but a persuasive faith in God, ‘“‘ working by 
love’”’; and both voices were unique in the 
Scotland of the seventeenth century, and, like 
those of the mystics in earlier days, were the 
messengers of a brighter morning. Scotland, 
through these two distinguished men, made a 
permanent contribution to religious literature, 
and the teacher ought ever to be recalled with 
the student. Leighton, by life and guidance, 
taught him the secret, and Henry Scougal of 
Aberdeen beautifully expressed it. His book 
became a potent factor in the origin and 
growth of the Oxford Methodists.1 John 
Wesley, Charles Wesley, and George White- 
field directly expressed their indebtedness to 
it. Referring to an interview with Charles 
Wesley, George Whitefield, the eighteenth- 
century Luther, thus wrote :— 

“In a short time he let me have another 


1Cf. Butler’s “Henry Scougal and the Oxford 
Methodists.” 
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book, entitled, ‘ The Life of God in the Soul 
‘of Man’; and though I had fasted, watched, 
and prayed, and received the Sacrament so 
long, yet, I never knew what true religion was 
till God sent me that excellent treatise by the 
hands of my never-to-be-forgotten friend.” 
At a later period of his life, George Whitefield 
again wrote: “‘I must bear testimony to my 
old friend, Mr Charles Wesley. He put a book 
into my hands called ‘ The Life of God in the 
Soul of Man,’ whereby God showed me that I 
must be born again or damned. I know the 
place; it may perhaps be superstition, but 
whenever I go to Oxford I cannot help running 
to the spot where Jesus Christ first revealed 
Himself to me, and gave me the new birth. 
I learned that a man may go to church, say 
his prayers, receive the Sacrament, and yet 
not: bea. Christian,’ 24) to Shall sliparn 
this book? shall I throw it down? or, shall 
I search it?’ I did search it ; and, holding 
the book in my hand, thus addressed the 
God of heaven and earth: ‘Lord, if I am 
not a Christian, for Jesus Christ’s sake show 
me what Christianity is, that I may not be 
damned at last.’ I read a little farther, 
and discovered that they who know anything 
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i 
of religion know it is a vital union with the Che at 
Son of God—Christ formed Ne heart. Of ga, 
what a ray of divine life did then break in upon \. wnt 
my soul! I fell a-writing to all my brethren 
. and to my sisters. I talked to the students as 
they came into my room. I laid aside all 
trifling conversations. I put all trifling books 
away, and was determined to study to be a 
saint, and then to be a scholar. From that 
moment God has been carrying on His blessed 
work in my soul. I am now fifty-five years of 
age, and shall leave you in a few days; but I 
tell you, my brethren, I am more and more 
convinced that this is the truth of God, and 
that without it you can never be saved by 
Jesus Christ.’’ 1 ; 

Such is Whitefield’s clear and decided 
testimony to the impression Henry Scougal’s 
“ Life of God in the Soul of Man” made upon 
him, and similar impressions were made by this 
book on the majestic John Wesley and his 
illustrious brother and hymn-writer, Charles 
Wesley.?, Henry Scougal was thus a Scottish 
Thomas a Kempis, and represented the same 


1“ Henry Scougal and the Oxford Methodists,” pp. 102- 
105. 
2 [bid., 110-16. 
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religion as his great medieval precursor, 
Thomas a4 Kempis of Mount St Agnes. 

The same elements of inner religion as 
experience, are to be found in Covenanting 
writers like Samuel Rutherford and others, 
but it is the wuique characteristic of teachers 
and saints like Leighton and Scougal, that they 
represented the more catholic and spiritually 
inward aspects of the Christian ideal, and 
embodied piety as God sensible to the heart and 
reason. There is a restful atmosphere about 
them, and a repose in God amid eternal things, 
which reminds us more of the medieval ideal 
of Thomas a Kempis than that of the con- 
temporaries among whom they lived. 

And in these days of social problems, when 
Christians feel a call to enter the service ever 
more and more believing that Christ alone 
- has their solution, it is well to remember that 
earnest activity can only be nourished by a 
spiritual root—by faith and love to Jesus 
Christ, and by the life in God which He creates 
and inspires. While doing the things that are 
clamant, it is well also, nay, indispensable to 
remember the ‘‘ one thing needful,” and for 
stimulus writers on inner religion (like Thomas 
a Kempis) will ever be helpful to men. 
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The highest religion combines truth, beauty, 
and goodness ; and there is a wide call to-day 
for an expression of it that shall be Catholic, 
Evangelical, and Social, without being either 
Roman or Protestant. The new era will be 
loyal to the best spirit of the past, without 
adopting the party watchwords. It will rise 
above both by being Christo-centric. It will 
have a new vision of Christ, and a new faith in 
Him as the Creator of a Christ-like humanity. 
It will be both inward and social. It will hear 
the cry of the world, because it has listened 
afresh to the accents of the Heavenly Master’s 
voice. 

Well has Dr Inge said: “It has been 
abundantly proved that neither Romanism 
nor Protestantism, regarded as alternatives, 
possesses enough of the truth to satisfy the 
religious needs of the present day. But is it 
not probable that as the theology of the fourth 
Gospel acted as a reconciling principle between 
the opposing sections in the early Church, so it 
may be found to contain the teaching which is 
most needed by both parties in our EN et 2 
In St John and St Paul we find all the prin- 
ciples of a sound and sober mysticism, and it 
is to these ‘fresh springs’ of the spiritual 
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life that we must turn if the Church is to 

renew her youth.”’1 What the Bampton 

Lecturer here points to as the chief work 

assigned to the Church of England is the 

problem of Christendom, and in that task 

may the students of our day take a noble part. 
1“ Christian Mysticism,” p. 324. 


APPENDIX I 


ADDITIONAL REFERENCES TO THOMAS 
A KEMPIS 


“‘Christum sequendo citius apprehendes quam legendo.” 
St BERNARD. 
“Summa religionis Christiane est imitarieum quem colis.” 
St AucustTiINE. 
“In seeking Thee, I found not only Thee, but myself.” 
Tuomas A Kempis. 


Azarias, in his essay on ‘‘ Culture of the Spiritual Sense,” 
gives a beautiful analysis of the “‘ Imitation,” and re- 
ferring to the magic influence wielded by it, states: 
“ Pick it up when or where we may, open it at any page 
we will, we always find something to suit our frame of 
mind. The author’s genius has such complete control of 
the subject, and handles it with so firm a grasp, that in 
every sentence we find condensed the experience of ages. 
It is humanity, finding in this simple man an adequate 
mouthpiece for the utterance of its spiritual wants and 
soul-yearnings. And his expression is so full and adequate, 
because he regarded things in the white light of God’s 
truth, and saw their nature and their worth clearly, and 
distinctly, as divested of the hues and tints flung round 
them by passion and illusion.” 

Cajetan, in an entertaining epistle dedicatory of his 
edition, to Pope Paul V., and after lauding the Bene- 
dictine Order on account of their labours, which exceeded 
those of the other Orders, devotes several pages to the 
enforcing of the claims of Gersen to the authorship of 
the “ Imitatio.”” He asks, ‘“‘What book can be judged 
more worthy (the Holy Scriptures alone excepted) to be 
continually in the Pope’s hands, and to alleviate his 
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the ‘“‘ Imitation of Christ?’’? Among others, whom he 
includes as debtors to it, are Loyola and Philip Neri. 

In Sir Thomas Hope’s Diary (p. 38), there is the 
following reference :— 

24. Februar. 1636, Weddinsday—This day my two 
sones Mr Alexander and Mr James tuik journey, the 
one to Court, and the other to France. . . . Item, I 
gaif ather of them the buik of Imitatioun of Chryst, 
of Thomas Kempis, with command, ilk day, in morning and 
evening, to reid ane cheptor thairof; and, last, I gaif 
them my blissing. God send me a happie sycht of them 
both.” 


APPENDIX II 


I. CONTEMPORARY WITNESSES AS TO THE 
THOMAS A KEMPIS AUTHORSHIP OF THE 
“DE IMITATIONE” 


(a) John Buschius (1400-1479), was for fifty-seven 
years a Canon Regular at Windesheim, near Mount St 
Agnes, and died eight years later than Thomas a Kempis. 
He completed in 1464 (seven years before 4 Kempis’ 
death) the ‘‘ Chronicle of Windesheim,” and turning to the 
part, where he speaks of Vos Van Huesden, we read as 
follows :— 

“Tt happened a few days before his death that two 
well-known Brothers of our own Order, from Mount St 
Agnes, near Zwolle, came to Windesheim to consult with 
our said Prior upon certain affairs : of whom one, Brother 
Thomas 4 Kempis, a man of exemplary life, who composed 
many devout books—viz. He who followeth Me, of the 
Imitation of Christ, with others, had the following night 
a dream foreshadowing future events.” In the beginning 
of his Chronicle, Buschius says: ‘“‘Ego in virtutibus 
omnium novissimus, licet corde tepido, aggrediar con- 
scribere ea, gue covam positus oculis ipse conspexi, aut 
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ameis majoribus frequentius audivi, aut a generali nostro 
Capitulo determinata cognovi.” 

This contemporary witness thus makes the statement 
in the presence of Thomas 4 Kempis, of his friends who 
would have denied it, had it not been true, and of the 
superiors of his Order, who would not have allowed a 
falsehood to pass unchallenged. Such evidence is 
decisive. 

(6) Hermann Ryd (born 1408), entered the Monastery 
of Wittenbroeck in 1427. He was sent in 1447 to the 
Monastery of the Novi Operis, near Halle, and there he 
wrote a history of the various houses of the Canons 
Regular of the Windesheim Congregation, in which he 
says :— 

“The brother who compiled the book of the ‘ Imitation ’ 
is called or named Thomas; he is sub-prior in the above- 
mentioned monastery of Mount St Agnes, near Zwolle, 
of the diocese of Utrecht, in the province of Cologne: 
and this said monastery is distant a league from Windes- 
heim, which is the head monastery, in which the Canons 
Regular of the Province of Cologne, Mayence, and Tréves 
hold their Chapter General every year. This writer was 
still living in the year 1454; and I, brother Herman, of 
the monastery Novi Operis, near Halle, in the diocese of 
Magdeburg, being sent that year to the said Chapter 
General, I spoke to the same.” This contemporaneous 
witness thus states that Thomas was the author of the 
“De Imitatione,’”’ and that he conversed with him in 
1454—seventeen years before Thomas’ death. 


II. CONTEMPORANEOUS WITNESSES, OR NEAR- 
LY SO, IN FAVOUR OF THOMAS A KEMPIS 


(a) John Mauburn, who entered the House of Mount 
St Agnes shortly after the death of Thomas 4 Kempis, 
both quotes the “De Imitatione”’ in 1491 as the work 
of Thomas 4 Kempis, and states that Thomas wrote the 
book (“Qui Sequitur Me,” or ‘‘ De Imitatione”’), which 
“‘ they falsely attribute to Chancellor Gerson.”’ 
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(6) The Anonymous Contemporary Biographer of Thomas 
a Kempis, states that his informants were the brethren 
of Mount St Agnes, who had lived with Thomas and knew 
him intimately. In the course of this work, he quotes the 
“Imitation of Christ ’’ as the work of 4 Kempis, and adds 
a catalogue of his spiritual treatises, including the four 
books of ‘‘ The Imitation.” 

(c) Adrian de But, a monk of the famous Cistercian 
Abbey of Dunes, and a contemporary of Thomas a Kempis, 
wrote his ‘‘ Chronicles’ from 1431 to 1480 (the year of 
his death), and in it he not only attributes the “‘ De 
Imitatione’’ to Thomas 4 Kempis (designating it by its 
first sentence, “Qui Sequitur Me’”’), but he adds the 
interesting word ‘‘ metrice,’’ which not only explains the 
early title ‘‘ Musica Ecclesiastica,’’ but has so abundantly 
vindicated the labours of Dr Carl Hirsche in his original 
research into the text. 

(ad) The earliest printed edition of the ‘‘ De Imitatione,”’ 
issued by Ginther Zainer at Augsburg about 1471 and 
1472, attributes the work to Thomas a Kempis. 

(e) Mathias Farinator, a Carmelite monk of Augsburg, 
and a contemporary of Thomas a Kempis, transcribed the 
““TImitation ’’ between 1472 and 1475, and states that a 
Kempis was the author. 

(f) Peter Schott, Canon of Strasburg, wrote in 1488, 
and distinctly states, in his preface to the works of Gerson, 
that the book, “ The Contempt of this World” (a well- 
known synonym of the “ Imitation’), was not the work 
of the great Chancellor, but of a certain Thomas, a Canon 
Regular. 

(g) Jehan Lambert, translated the ‘“ Imitation” into 
French in 1490, and asserts that it is neither the work 
of St Bernard, nor of John Gerson, but of Thomas 4 
Kempis. 

(h) Peter Danhauser, edited the works of 4 Kempis in 
1494, and at the head of the first chapter of the “‘ Imita- 
tion” we find a distinct declaration that its author was 
Thomas a Kempis, and not the Chancellor Gerson. A 

1 See pp. 40-42. 
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preface to the edition by the Carthusian, George Pirc- 
kamer, adds his authority to the text. 

(t) Martin Simus, of Strasburg, in his edition of a 
Kempis’ works in 1494, states explicitly that the book, 
“On the Contempt of the World,” was not the work of 
Gerson, but of a certain Thomas, Canon Regular. 

(7) John Trittenheim, Benedictine, Abbot of Spanheim, 
was a learned historian who wrote in 1494 and 1495, and 
Benedictine though he was, attributes the “‘ Imitation ”’ 
to a Kempis. 

(k) Jodocus Badius Ascensius, included the “ Imita- 
tion of Christ’ in 1521 in his edition of 4 Kempis’ works, 
and states that he undertook the work at the wish of the 
Benedictines of St Germain-des-Prés, the Carthusians of 
Paris, and the Celestinians of Soissons, who evidently 
held that Thomas 4 Kempis was the author. 

The internal and external evidence of manuscripts is in 
favour of 4a Kempis: the Gersen theory is the imagination 
of Cajetan’s brain, while Gerson, the Chancellor, has not 
a single contemporaneous witness to support the claim 
made for him. Thomas 4 Kempis is the unquestionable 
author of the ‘‘ De Imitatione,’ and most, who examine 
the evidence, will agree with the statement of M. Leopold 
Delisle, Director of the National Library in Paris: 
“‘ For the learned who have studied and understand this 
subject, the controversy is at an end, and in favour of 
Thomas a Kempis.” 

There is an excellent book on ‘“‘ Who was the Author of 
the Imitation of Christ,’ by Sir Francis Richard Cruise, 
D.L., M.D.(1898). 


APPENDIX III 


ENGLISH EDITIONS OF THE “IMITATION 
OF CHRIST” 


The literature connected with the various translations 
of the ‘‘ Imitation”’ into the various languages of the 
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world is indexed in a complete and large volume of the 
‘* British Museum Catalogue.” That on English Editions 
alone occupies many pages. No better indication can be 
found than an examination of the works of, and the works 
on, ‘‘ Haemmerlein (Thomas) 4 Kempis”’ as to the place 
he occupies in the world’s thought and life. It brings 
us before one of the miracles of history. 

Four hundred manuscripts of the ‘“‘ Imitation” are 
supposed to exist in the various libraries and private 
collections of Europe. The British Museum possesses six 
manuscripts. 

As to English translations of the ‘‘ Imitatio,” the first 
was anonymous. Two copies of it only are known, and 
they are both called ‘‘ Musica Ecclesiastica.’”’? One is in 
the Cambridge University Library, and is on vellum ; 
the other is at Dublin, and probably dates from about 
1460. This latter was presented to Trinity College by 
Sterne, Bishop of Clogher, and formerly belonged to 
Henry Dodwell, and subsequently to Dr John Madden, 
President of the Irish College of Physicians. Both these 
manuscripts contain the first three books only. This 
earliest English translation has been recently edited and 
printed by John K. Ingram, Esq., LL.D. 

The first printed English edition was by Dr Aitkinson in 
1502, and contains the first three books. It was from the 
Latin and “at the desire of Margaret, Countesse of 
Richmond, mother of Henry Seventh.” The fourth 
book, on the “‘ Sacrament,” was translated ‘“‘ by Margaret, 
Countesse of Richmond herself out of French into English 
in form and manner ensuing,” 1504. 

The beautiful copy in the British Museum, which I saw 
and examined, contains Aitkinson’s and the Countess of 
Richmond’s in one work, and the following is the designa- 
tion on the title-page of the fourth book :— ; 

“ Here begineth the forthe boke of ye folowynge Jesu 
cryst & of y® contempnynge of ye world. Inprynted 
at the cémaiidement of y*® most excellent prynces 
Margarete ; moder unto our Sovereine lorde Kinge Henry 
the VII. Contess of Rychemount and Derby and by the 
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same Prynces it was traslated out of Fréche into 
Englysche in fourme & maner cpsnyige- The yere of 
our lorde god M.D. III. 

“Inprynted at london in Fletestre at the Signe of the 
Sonne by Wynkyn de Worde”’ (1441-1509). 

St John’s College is the Lady Margaret’s greatest 
monument, but her contribution to literature was confined 
to the translation of the fourth book of the ‘ Imitatio 
Christi,’ and other books of devotion from French into 
English. She. was an early and a valuable patron to 
Caxton and Wynkyn de Worde, the latter styling himself 
in 1509, “‘ Printer unto the most excellent princess, my 
lady the King’s grandame.” 

Early English editions appear from 1535, containing, 
with the “ Imitation,” “ The Golden Epistle of Sainct 
Bernarde,” or the ‘‘ Spirituall Glasse of the Soule dayly 
to be loked on.”’ 

Several of the English translations have undergone 
modifications to suit the standpoint of the translator and 
to reconcile the “‘ Imitation ”’ with the teaching and spirit 
of the English Church. 

It is most impressive to see many of the editions in the 
British Museum, hoary with age, yet fragrant with holy 
memories. 

There are, in all, thirty-three original translations, 
adaptations, and paraphrases into English which have 
appeared from 1502-1900—of course, in many and varied 
editions, and Dr Copinger has tabulated them as follows :— 





I. 1502, Atkinson. 9g. 1654, Dr John Worth- 
2. 1556, Richard Whit- ington. 

forde. Io. 1694, Anonymous 
3. 1567, Edward Hake. (metrical). 
4. 1580, Thomas Rogers. | 11. 1696, Dr George Stan- 
5. 1613, B. F. (Anthony hope. 

Hoskins). 12. 1697, Luke Milbourne 
6. 1639, William Page. (metrical). 
7. 1640, Anonymous. | 13. 1707, Anonymous. 
8. 1644-1673, Cajetan. 14. 1722, Dr W. Willymott. 
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15. 1726, Anonymous. 25. 1874 (4), Canon Benham. 
16. 1735, John Wesley. 26. 1881, (Paley). 
17. 1737, BishopChalloner. | 27. 1882, Anonymous. 
18. 1738, S. Smith, D.D. 28. 1885, Hutchins. 
19. 1673, John Payne. 29. 1889, Dean Carrington 
20. 1785, Anonymous. (metrical). 
21. (1851), Anonymous. 30. 1889, Anonymous. 
22. 1860, Dean Goodwin. | 31. (1894), Anonymous. 
23. 1865, Anonymous. 32. 1896, (Mac Kenna). 
24. (1868), Thomson, ist | 33. 1900, Copinger. 
book (metrical). 





There is an English translation from Hirsche’s Latin 
version (Berlin, 1874), and it bears the following title: 
““Musica Ecclesiastica—the Imitation of Christ—by 
Thomas Kempis, now for the first time set forth in 
Rhythmic Sentences, according to the Original intention 
of the Author, with a preface by H. P. Liddon, D.D., 
D.C.L., Canon and Chancellor of St Paul’s, 1889.” 


1See “On the English Translations of the ‘Imitatio Christi,’” by 
W. A. Copinger, LL.D., Manchester, 1900. 
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